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A THEORY OF THE CULEX. 


Tanus Parrastus in his ingenious work de 
rebus per epistolam quaesitis (1567), citing 
the verses in which the writer of the Culex 
describes the shepherd as driving his goats 
into shade in order to escape the heat of the 
midday sun, 


Ut procul aspexit luco residere uirenti, 

Delia diua tuo, quo quondam uicta furore 

Venit Nyctelium fugiens Cadmeis Agaue, 

Infandas scelerata manus et caede cruenta : 

Quae gelidis bacchata iugis requieuit in 
antro 

Posterius poenam nati de morte datura— 


identified the grove, here introduced and 
described at length in vv. 121-156, with a 
place mentioned by Lucan vi. 355 sqq. 


Atque olim Larisa potens, ubi nobile quon- 
dam 

Nune super Argos arant, ueteres ubi fabula 
Thebas 

Monstrat Echionias, ubi quondam Pentheos 
exul 

Colla caputque ferens supremo tradidit igni, 

Questa quod hoc solum nato rapuisset 
Agaue. 


Lucan, cataloguing some of the Thessalian 
cities, comes to Larisa, once called Argos, 
and in the vicinity of a traditional city 
Thebes, whither, according to ancient 
legend, Agave, fresh from the murder of 
her son Penthens, carried his head and 
neck, and burnt them on a funeral pyre. 
This Thebes is sometimes explained to be the 
NO. LXXXVII, VOL. X. 


Phthiotid Thebes which Polybius states to 
have been 300 stadia from Larisa. It 
seems more probable that it was a ruined 
site much nearer to Larisa ; from which the 
name might be transferred later to the more 
distant Phthiotid Thebes.! 

This must be a question for geographers. 
But so much is clear, that a legend, which 
seems to be rare, connected the foundation 
of this Thessalian Thebes with the more 
famous Thebes in Boeotia through Agave, 
a descendant of the royal stock of Cadmus, 
the mother and murderess of Pentheus, 

In the poem itself there are no certain 
indications of Thessaly.2 Neither gratissima 
tempe 94 nor procedit uesper ab Oeta 203 
can prove the locale of the incident to be 
Thessalian. What is more, the tradition 
mentioned by Lucan (if the passage is 
genuine, which was denied by Bentley) is 
not the most accredited account. Agave, 
according to Hyginus Fab. 184, ut suae men- 
tis compos facta est, et uidit se Liberi im- 
pulsu tantum scelus admisisse, profugit ab 
Thebis, atque errabunda in Lllyriae fines 
deuenit, ad Lycothersen regem. quam Lyco- 
therses excepit. Hyginus repeats this Fab. 
240. If the end of Euripides’ Bacchae had 

1 Meineke, however, Anal. Alexandr. p. 204 ex- 
plains Lucan’s Echionias Thebas, perhaps more prob- 
ably, of the Thessalian Echinus which, like the 
Echinus of Acarnania, traced its origin to Echion. 

2 The Bern. schol. on Luce. iii. 189 Encaeliae uersi 
testantes f. C. cannot be right in calling the Enche- 
liae a Thessalian people. LEnchelia gens Thessaliae 
in cuius finibus Cadmus cum Harmonia uxore in 
serpentes sunt uersi. LEnchelys dicitur anguilla, unde 


ciuitas est appellata, 
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come to us entire, we should have known 
where Agave went, when she was banished 
from Thebes. As it is, we find her separ- 
ated from her parents, Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and these latter, not Agave, des- 
patched to Illyria (1362, cf. 1334 8gq.). 
Apollonius Arg. iv. 516 sqq. places the tomb 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in the territory 
of the Enchelees' by the Illyrian river of 
the black deeps* 


ot 8” ap’ éx’ ’IAAvpixoto peAapBabeos zotapoio, 

tipBos iv’ “Appovins Kadpou re, ripyov eet- 
poav 

avipaow ’Eyxedeeoow épéoriot. 


Callimachus in a fragment quoted by Strabo 
46 


ot pev éx’ '[\Avpixoio ropov oxdooavtes EpeTpa 
Ada rapa EavOijs “Appovins ddros 

dotupov éxticcavto, TO pev pvyddwyv tis éviorot 
Tpatkds, arap keivwv yAdoo’ évounve Iddas. 


seems to place the tomb of Harmonia at 
the spot where the city of Pola was after- 
wards founded, i.e. in the country of the 
Istrii (Strab. 216). The historian Phylar- 
chus stated that the tomb was near a place 
called -KvAuces: Athen. xi. 462 b zodAois dé 
kat & év "[Avpios tomos SiaBontés éotw 6 
cadovpevos Kiduxes, wap’ o éoti To Kddpuov Kat 
“Appovias pynpetov, as iotopet BidAapxos ev TH 
devrépa Kai eixoory Tov ioropiiv. 

We see from this the shifting and uncer- 
tain character of these legends. The tomb 
of Cadmus and Harmonia is placed by some 
in the territory of the Illyrian Enchelees, 
by others at the Istrian Pola : 

Lucan iii. 189 
nomine prisco 
Encheliae uersi testantes funera Cadmi 


and Statius 7%. iii. 288 


indigna parumne 
Pertulimus diuae Veneris quod filia longum 
Reptat et Illyricas eiectat uirus in herbas 4 


both connect the death and transformation 
of the pair with Illyria, and the etymology 


1 The schol. on Ap. R. iv. 507 expressly places 
the Enchelees in Illyria, about the Ceraunian moun- 
tains. . 

? What this river was is uncertain. De Mirmont, 
p- 355 of his translation of A. Rh., says it was 
either the Rhizon or the Drilon. Bernhardy on 
Dionys. Perieg. 390 says ‘id tantum perspicitur, 
opinionem uariis:opinionibus poetarum ac geograph- 
orum exornatam eo snewntang ut sepulecra quae 
Cadmi Harmoniaeque dicerentur in uicinia Drili at- 
que Aoi fluuiorum reponerentur.’ 
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of Encheleis (anguilla) makes it nearly cer- 
tain that both believed that legend to be 
connected with this particular tribe. 

Scylax, after mentioning the two Illyrian 
rivers Naron and Arion, places ‘the stones 
of Cadmus and Harmonia’ at the distance 
of half a day’s voyage, and next in order 
the town Buthoe, then the Encheleis close 
tothe river Rhizon. Buthoe was mentioned 
in a hexameter ascribed to Sophocles* in the 
Etym. M. 207 BovOoin wodts ris ’TAdvpias: 
SodoxAjs dvopaxdret 


BovOoin Apidwvos éri mpoxojow évac Oy. 
Scymn. 436 


imép 5 Bovyous ’EyxeAeuot Aeyopevor 
oixotow, dv barnpée kat Kadpos wore. 


Paus, ix. 5. Dionys. Perieg. 390-397, Pris- 
cian Perieg. 381-389, Avien. D. O. T. 535- 
550. Steph. Byz. s.v. Kaypavia mentions 
a river Cadmus in the Thesprotian district 
Cammania, later Cestrinia. The latter 
name, he says, was from Cestrinus , the son 
of Helenus: ef. Aen. iii. 

These passages are enough to prove that 
the later years of Cadmus and Harmonia 
were associated by tradition with Illyria. 
Hyginus shows that Agave, according to 
some accounts, when driven into exile from 
Thebes also found a home in Illyria. We 
should thus be prepared to find other 
legends of Cadmus and Harmonia, again of 
their daughter Agave, her husband Echion, 
and her son Pentheus connected with this 
part of the world, Illyria and the adjoining 
regions Chaonia and Thesprotia.* 

Such a legend is mentioned by Parthenius 
wept épwrikav twaOnpdrwv xxxil. fin. He is 
there telling a Chaonian story. Anthippe, 
loved by a noble youth, is slain by the 
king’s son Cichyrus with a javelin intended 
to strike a pard (mdpdadis); Cichyrus, 
believing he has hit the animal, finds the 
lover holding his hands over Anthippe’s 
wound, and Anthippe dead. In the dis- 
traction of his grief he slips from his horse 
and falls down a precipice. In honour to 
his memory the Chaonians raise a wall 

3 Hemsterhuis thought this was the grandson of 
the tragic poet, in one of the Elegies ascribed to him 
by Suidas (Gaisford). 

4 Scylax Peripl. 28 pera 8 "IAAuplous Xdoves. 30 
mera 5¢ Xaoviay @compwrol, 31 pera 5 Ocompwriay 
Kacownla, mapoixodar d& ovo éwsseis Tov ’AvaxTopiKdy 
kéAmov. If Saumaise and Meineke are right in 
restoring Steph. Byz. "Exivos wéAis ’Axapvavias 
"Exivov xricua. ‘Prayds ’Exiovos [MSS. ”Exiov| &orv, 
there were cities which claimed to be founded by 
Echion as far southward as Acarnania. 
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round the copse (8pyuzds) where the tragic 
event happened, and call the city Cichyrus. 
Parthenius then proceeds: gai dé twes tov 
Spupdv éxeivov clvar tips "Extovos Ovyarpos 
’Hrelgou, qv peravacracav éx Bowrias Badilew 
pel’ ‘Appovias kat Kudpov, epomevyy 7a 
TlevOéws Aeipava, arofavotcav 5 epi tov 
Spypiv tévde rapjvar. 80 Kai tiv yiv 
"Hrepov dd tavrns dvopacOjvat. 

In this account we have, if I am not 
much mistaken, the very legend which the 
writer of the Culex followed. A daughter 
of Echion carrying the remains of Pentheus 
migrates from Thebes with Cadmus and 
Harmonia. She dies in or near ‘the copse 
of Cichyrus’ and is there buried. Only the 
name of this daughter (not wife) of Echion 
does not agree: she was called Epeiros,! not 
Agave. I say nothing of another seeming 
point of difference, namely that Parthenius 
states Epeiros was buried in the copse, 
whereas in the Culex Agave only rested in 
a grotto of the copse, and was destined 
afterwards to pay the penalty of murdering 
her son. For the verse in which this is 
stated as usually printed rests on mere 
conjecture, and it is not certain what the 
author of the poem wrote. But even if 
that conjecture is accepted, it might not 
improperly be explained of Agave’s subse- 
quent death and burial in the place to 
which she had consigned the mangled 
remains of her son. Or, again, accepting 
the legend as the same in outline, we may 
admit difference in details. The real point 
to be emphasized is the arrival (in both 
accounts) in a plantation of trees, Parthe- 
nius’ Spuypds, lucus wuirens of the Culex, 
where it is described at great length 
(109-156), of a woman bearing the remains 
of Pentheus, and that woman so intimately 
associated with the house of Cadmus as to 
follow him and his wife in their flight from 
Thebes, and to be called the daughter or 
wife of Echion. 

The locale of Parthenius’ story, the town 
Cichyrus, earlier Ephyre, is in a neighbour- 
hood abounding with associations of the 
Augustan era. It is only necessary to 
quote Strabo’s description (324); it forms 
part of his account of Epirus—ére:ta dxpa 
Xeipéprov cai TAvxis Auyy, eis dv euBddrAa 6 
"Axépwv orapos, pewy éx THs “Axepovoias 
Aipvys Kal Sexdpevos mrelovs Totapor's, wore 
kal yAvkaivew tov KoAmov. pet 5¢ kal 6 Ovapus 
tryoiov. tmrépxetat S¢ rovTrov péev Tov KdATOV 
Kixupos, » mporepov ’Edupa, modus Qeozpwrav 
tod d¢ xara BovOpwrov 4 Powixy. eyyis Se 


1 Or, as Le Grand suggested, Epeiro. 
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ris Kixvpou rodiyviov Bovxériov Kacowraiwv, 
puxpov vrép THs addons ov, kai ’EXadrpia Kai 
Ilavéocia xai Baria. év pecoyaia. He then 
proceeds to mention the Ambracian gulf 
and Nicopolis, the city built on it by 
Augustus. In this list the names Thyamis, 
Buthroton, Cassopaei, are familiar to us 
from Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and the 
last from Propertius (i, 17, 3); the 
Ambracian gulf and Nicopolis recall the 
decisive victory of Octavianus at Actium. 
At Buthroton Atticus had an estate; 
another on the banks of the river Thyamis. 
Cic. Legg. ii. 3 Sed tamen huic amoenitati 
(Cicero’s villa by the Fibrenus), quem ex 
Quinto saepe audio, Thyamis Epirotes twus 
ille nihil, opinor, concesserit. Q. Est ita, ut 
dicis: caue enim putes Attici nostri Amalthio 
platanisque illis quicquam esse praeclarius. 
Att. vii. 2 In Actio Corcyrae Alexio me 
opipare muneratus est. Q. Ciceroni obsisti 
non potuit, quo minus Thyamim wideret. 
Cassope is mentioned Fam. xvi. 9, 1. 

There was also in this neighbourhood a 
traditional Zroy. This is recorded at 
length by Vergil Aen. iii. 302. He states 
that Helenus, who after the death of 
Neoptolemus had married Andromache and 
succeeded Neoptolemus in the sovereignty 
of the Epirots near Buthroton, called the 
district Chaonia from a Trojan named 
Chaon and built a town called Troy. 
Servius on iii. 349 says that this statement 
was confirmed by Varro, who had personally 
visited the spot and found all the names 
recorded by Vergil ; and this same authority 
is said to have specialized a site called 
Castra Troiana at the place where the 
Trojan fleet waited for the arrival of 
Aeneas. Similarly Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus Antigg. i. 51 says ‘the presence of 
the Trojans at Buthroton is indicated by a 
hill, which they used at that time as a 
camp, called Troy’: and he mentions a 
harbour which originally bore the name of 
Anchises but had been transmuted in the 
course of time to Onchesmus (Anchiasmus),? 
ef. Seeley Liv. i. Steph. Byz. informs us 
that this Troy was in the district called 
Cestria: and this, as we have seen, was 
traditionally associated with Cestrinus, son 
of Helenus, son of Priam (Steph. B. .v. 
Kappavia. Paus. i. 11). In Thucydides’ 
time the river Thyamis formed the 
boundary between Thesprotis and Cestrine 
i. 46). 

So far the topographical surroundings of 


2 The name of this iown will recur to every 
reader of Cicero, flawit ab Epiro lenissimus Onches- 
mites, Att, vii. 2. 

N 2 
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the Cichyrean Spupds are such as to suit a 


poem inscribed to Octavius. He had him- 
self as a youth spent six months in Apol- 
lonia, at the mouth of the Aous and near 
the Acroceraunian mountains: this was 
shortly before the death of his uncle the 
dictator in 44 B.c. Velleius tells us (ii. 59) 
that he was sent there to be educated and 
to study : and it might naturally form part 
of his training to visit such places in the 
vicinity as legend literature or natural 
features had made interesting.? 

There is however a particular point con- 
nected with the town of Ephyra or Cichyrus 
which appears to me to make the identifi- 
cation of Parthenius’ story with the narra- 
tive of the Culex almost certain. Not only 
was it surrounded with places or names 
specially belonging to the infernal world, 
but there was a very ancient tradition of a 
vexvoxavrecov or oracle of the dead in the 
district to which it belonged. The two 
points must be taken separately. 

(1) Thucydides i. 46 after mentioning 
Ephyra as in the Thesprotian Elaeatis adds 
éfecor 5& wap’ aitryv ‘Ayepovoia Riuvyn és 
Odracoav: dua Sé ris Weorpwridos “Axépwv 
motapos péewy éo Badr és aityv, ad’ ov Kai Tiv 
érwvupiav éxe. Here we have two names, 
both associated with the lower world—the 
river Acheron and the Acherusian marsh. 
These are both historically famous in con- 
nexion with the death of the Epirot king 
Alexander. The Dodonaean oracle had 
warned him in the words of Livy (viii. 24) 
ut quam maxime procul abesset urbe Pandosia 
in Epiro et Acheronte amni quem ex Molosside 
Jluentem in stagna inferna accipit Thesprotius 
sinus. Alexander, fearing his end from the 
Epirotic Pandosia and Acheron, found it in 


1 Because Appian B.C. iii. 9 states that the 
studies of Octavius at Apollonia were mainly in war, 
it does not follow that he did nothing else. We 
know that he attended Apollodorus of Pergamus as 
a pupil in rhetoric (Strab. 525, Suet. Aug. 89), 
having taken him to Apollonia for the purpose ; and 
Plutarch (Brut. 23) says év ’AmwodAwvia d:érpiBev 
oxoAdCwv wept Adyous. The anecdote mentioned by 
Sueton. Oct. 94 proves that he did not disdain to 
show an interest in astrology; the connexion of 
which pretended science with his life and destiny is 
often emphasized by Suetonius, Manilius and others. 
See Gardthausen Augustus wad seine Zeit ii. p. 22, 
and on Augustus’ horoscope pp. 16 sqgg. and the 
valuable dissertation of Weichert de Augusti scriptis 
corumque relliquiis 1835. Dion expressly tells us 
Octavius was trained (hoxetro) in Greek rhetoric (45, 
2), and we may feel sure, from his interest in litera- 
ture, and his own writings, that he did not neglect 
Greek poetry. This is indeed stated by Suetonius 
89 ne Graecarum quidem disciplinarwm leuiore studio 
tenebatur : again, eruditione etiam waria repletus est 
per Aret philosophi filiorumque eiusDionysii et Nican- 
oris contubernium. 
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the similarly named Pandosia and Acheron 
of Lucania, Cf. Justin xii. 2. Seylax § 30 
includes the harbour Elaea, the Acheron, 
and the Acherusian marsh in the territory 
of the Thesproti, in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Cassopaei. Pausanias (i. 17, 5) 
places the Acheron and Acherusian marsh 
near Cichyrus (pds 7H Kexvp), and adds a 
third name associated with the underworld, 
the Cocytus, which he calls ‘a most un- 
pleasant water’ (twp drepréctarov). The 
two river-names he believed to have been 
transferred by Homer to the other world 
from actual inspection of their Thesprotian 
homonyms: the very name of the white- 
poplar (dxepwis) was given by Homer from 
the Thesprotian Acheron where Heracles 
had seen it growing. 

(2) There was also in the same Thes- 
protian region somewhere on the banks of 
the Acheron a vexvoyavreiov. This we know 
from Herodotus, who states that Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth, having sent messengers 
to the vexvouavreiov there to obtain advice 
about a deposit entrusted to him by a 
friend, the ghost of his wife Melissa 
appeared. With this oracle of the dead, 
perhaps some chasm in the ground from 
which the spirits of the dead were supposed 
to appear on summons, one of the legends 
about Orpheus was associated. Paus. ix. 
30, 6 ‘Others say Orpheus’ wife having died 
before him, he came for love of her (8 
avtyv) to the Aornon in Thesprotia, as in 
old times there was an oracle of the dead 
there: and believing that Eurydice’s soul 
was following him, and having lost her (or, 
committed a mistake) in turning round, 
killed himself with his pwn hand for grief.’ 
This “Aopvov 76 év tH Georpwria is probably 
the locus Aornos et pestifera auibus exalatio 
of Plin. iv. 2. 

I need not say how greatly these two 
points bear upon the Culex. The chief 
difficulty which that poem presents is to 
account for the disproportionately long 
description of the lower world, and the 
quaint conception of the gnat’s ghost 
returning from thence to tell the sleeping 
shepherd what it had seen there. This 
narrative takes up no less than 165 vv. 
(210-375) out of a total of 414. If the 
legendary Agave-grove (Cul. 109) where 
the sleeping shepherd, in danger of being 
killed by a serpent, is roused by a gnat, 
which gnat he kills and then sees in a 
dream recounting the life of the shades in 
Tartarus and Elysium—if this grove, I say, 
was none other than the dpupyds at Cichyrus 
to which Echion’s daughter brought the 
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remains of Pentheus as recounted by 
Parthenius (xxxii. jfin.), we can see how 
the Roman poet was led to his out- 
line, and can even account for many of 
his details. The old legend of the vexvo- 
pavreiov is in his thoughts when he describes 
the effigies! of the gnat, sad from its recent 
death and its visit to Tartarus, appearing 
in sleep to its murderer and reproaching 
him with his ingratitude : 


‘uius ut intrauit leuior per corpora somnus 
Languidaque effuso requierunt membra 
sopore, 
Effigies ad eum culicis deuenit et illi 
Tristis ab euentu cecinit conuicia mortis. 


The old associations of the Acheron, the 
Acherusian marsh, the Cocytus suggest 
Tartarus with all its familiar horrors, 
Charon, Tisiphone, Cerberus, the punish- 
ments of legendary transgressors, Otus and 
Ephialtes, Tityos, Tantalus, Sisyphus, the 
Danaides, Medea; the woeful shades of 
Procne and Philomela, of -Eteocles and 
Polynices; again the happier ghosts of 
Alcestis and Penelope ; then Eurydice and 
Orpheus. 

On this particular legend the poet dwells 
at unusual length (268-294), consecrating to 
it no less than twenty-six verses; and we 
can understand why he does so. One 
version of the Orpheus legend was specially 
located at the Thesprotian Aornon and its 
oracle, as Pausanias tells us. If the poet 
describes at length the tragic story of 
Eurydice almost regained and then lost for 
ever by her husband’s looking back in- 
voluntarily, it is because this recovery from 
death and final loss had a local habitation 
in the near neighbourhood of the Cichyrean 
grove.” 

Apain, it seems probable that the grove 
pictured in the Culex was to some extent 
painted from an actual plantation of 
Chaonian trees. Something of the kind 
may account for the special introduction of 
two verses in themselves not very relevant, 
136, 7: 


Quam comitabantur fatalia carmina quercus, 

Quercus ante datae Cereris quam semina 
uitae, 

Illas Triptolemi mutauit sulcus aristis. 


1 Of. Henry Aeneidea ii. 894 (on Aen. iii. 148). 

2 It is remarkable that Pausanias mentions among 
the various legends of Orpheus one in which «@ 
shepherd while asleep at midday, with lis body 
turned toward Orpheus’ tomb, suddenly breaks into 
song, singing, whilst still asleep, verses of Orpheus 
(ix. 30, 10). 





It is not merely that oaks are specially con- 
nected with Epirus and Dodona, but that 
Vergil (either himself the poet of the Culex, 
or imitated by the poet), in the well-known 
passage where he speaks of mankind chang- 
ing acorns for wheat, specializes the acorn 
as Chaonian, G. i. 8 Chaoniam pingui glan- 
dem mutauit arista. 

We have already seen that the white- 
poplar grew so freely on the banks of the 
Acheron, that Pausanias drew from thence 
the etymology of its Greek name dxepwis. 
Now the writer of the Culex not only 
mentions this tree second in his description 
(127-130), but dwells particularly on the 
whiteness of its foliage : 


Candida fundebant tentis uelamina ramis. 


Again the plane-tree, which the poet places 
first in his list of trees : 


Nam primum prona surgebant ualle 
patentes 
Aeriae platanus— 


is the very tree which gave its charm to 
Atticus’ villa on the banks of the Thyamis 
(Legg. ii. 3).8 

Oudin (Dissertation Critique sur le Culex, 
1729+) was the first who called attention 
to a seeming discrepancy between the Culex 
we have and the abstract of it given in the 
Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus. In the 
poem the shepherd falls asleep by a spring 
(ad fontem requiewit 157), in the Life the 
serpent comes from a marsh (proreperet a 
palude). It might be said that a marsh 
seems implied by the words describing the 
gnat (183 paruulus umoris alumnus), or by 
the croaking of the frogs (151), and that it 
was.from this that the writer of the Life 
dréw-* But, whether the poet had in his 
mind a spring alone, or a marsh adjoining 
also, it is obvious that the Cichyrean copse, 
in the close neighbourhood of the Acheru- 
sian marsh, would fall in with his some- 
what indeterminate language. If indeed 


3 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece i. p. 241, 
describing a gorge in the neighbourhood of the 
Acheron, specially mentions the holm-oak, ilex, and 
ine: ‘On either side rise perpendicular rocks, in 
the midst of which are little intervals of scanty soil, 
bearing holly-oaks, ilices, and other shrubs, and 
which admit occasionally a view of the higher sum- 
mits of the two mountains (Suli and Tzfkurates) 
covered with oaks, and at the summit of all pines.’ 
P. 248 he notices the ‘ fine planes’ near Luro. 

4 As this learned Jesuit’s dissertation is now 
nearly forgotten, I may refer my readers to it more 
exactly. It is in Continuation des Mémoires de 
Litérature et d’ Histoire vol, vii. pp. 295-323. 
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the writer of the Life had seen some early 
commentary on the Culex, in which the 
Spypos by the Acheron was named as the 
scene of the poem, his abstract might have 
been based partly on this, and he might 
substitute the marsh for the spring from 
his combined recollections. 

It may seem fanciful to add that the very 
name of the Culex may have been suggested 
by a local association. The historian 
Phylarchus mentioned as a name given to 
the Illyrian burial-place of Cadmus and 
Harmonia the Greek plural KvAues. The 
difference in meaning would not much affect 
the question. Nor does it seem improbable 
that the introduction of a snake as a chief 
actor in the little drama of the Gnat is 
assignable to the Cadmus-myth. Cadmus 
slew the serpent that guarded the waters of 
Dirce, and from that serpent’s teeth sprung 
the Sparti, one of whom was Kchion, the 
husband of Agave (éyis). Cadmus and 
Harmonia settle among the Lncheleis, are 
metamorphosed into snakes! and lead, in 
snake-form, an Illyrian army into Hellas 
(Bacch. 1355-8). Another account (schol. 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 153) states that they were 
conveyed to Elysium in a chariot drawn by 
serpents. 

The Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus 
states that he wrote the Culex at the age of 
sixteen, ze. in 54 B.c. If he really wrote 
it and at that age, he must have drawn his 
knowledge of the Agave-legend in vv. 110- 
114 from some Greek collection of stories 
similar to that published later by Par- 
thenius. If, on the other hand, as Oudin 
and Ribbeck agree, the language of Sue- 
tonius (Vita Lucani p. 50 Reyfferscheid) and 
Statius (S. ii. 7, 73) makes it probable that 
xvi. is a mistake for xxvi., Vergil, as we are 
nowhere informed of his visiting Epi 
may have selected the time 
when young Octavius was 


gested by the adjacent country, partly 
based, we might suppose, on materials sup- 
plied by some friend in the retinue of Oc- 
tavius? who had seen Cichyrus and its 


dpuzds with his own eyes. The strong 
language Octaui wenerande 25, and again 
Sancte puer 26 and 37, must, I think, be 
meant for the one Octavius to whom those 


1 Nicander introduces the pair in his Theriaca 
607 "Ipw @ hy pee ApiAwy Kal Napovos dxOat, 
Sidovtov Kdduoto OewelArov ‘Apuovins re “EvOa Siw Sac- 
TARE vdpov orelBovar Spaxovres. 

2 Appian calls him pepdxcov whilst he was at 
Apollonia, B.C. iii. 9 Mepduioy 5¢ &ru dv és.’ Amod- 
Awviay thy ém) rod “loviov, maidevec@al te Kal doxeio- 
Oat TA TWOAEMA eméeumeTo UTd TOU Kalcapos. 
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epithets could alone suitably belong, the 
nephew of the dictator C. Iulius Caesar. 

There is however, to my mind, a fulness 
and minuteness in the description not only 
of the grove (109-156) but of the surround- 
ing country, alternately cliff and valley, 
abounding in forest-trees and shrubs, as 
well as falling spontaneously into grottos or 
caverns (46-98), and at all times the natural 
haunt of goats,3 which implies that the 
poet had seen it in person. We might then 
suppose that the fauthor (in this case not 
Vergil), in attendance on Octavius at Apol- 
lonia, used the occasion to visit the legend- 
ary places near, among these the Acheron, 
with its marsh, and the town of Cichyrus 
which adjoined it. At Cichyrus he was 
shown a grove to which a mythological 
tradition attached. It had given a tem- 
porary refuge to Cadmus and Harmonia 
when with a female of their house, whether 
wife or daughter of Echion, they had fled 
from Thebes as exiles, carrying with them 
the remains of the mangled Pentheus. The 
legend, located as it was in the wild and 
picturesque scenery of the Acheron, struck 
his fancy: starting from it as a basis, he 
first sketched the grove itself with its trees, 
spring, cicalas, and croaking frogs ; next 
the ground adjoining, now rock, now glen, 
with the goats that hung from its cliffs, 
snuffed the gale under its shrubs, or viewed 
their image reflected in its waters. Then 
he worked in the other associations of the 
place : Acheron and Cocytus suggested their 
homonyms in the world below ; the historic 
oracle of the dead near the Acheron and its 
connexion with the tragic story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice determined the introduction 
of this story in the poem, and the appear- 
ance of the Gnat’s ghost in a dream as the 
medium through which the picture of Tar- 
tarus and Elysium was to be presented. 
TM Gnat itself, the only grotesque element 
in the poem, might be a reminiscence of the 
legendary KvAvxes, a name associated with 
the tomb of Cadmus and Harmonia, if this 
Illyrian tradition was not too special to be 
widely known. 

On this view the Culex was written 45- 
44 B.c. when Octavius, who was born on 
Sept. 23 B.c. 63, was eighteen or nineteen 
years old. The words ‘revered Octavius’ 
and ‘ divine boy’ would therefore be strictly 
correct. 

3 Leake, North. Greece i, 248. ‘The river 
(Acheron) in the pass is deep and rapid, and is seen 
at the bottom falling in many places in cascades over 
the rocks, though at too great a distance to be heard, 
and in most places inaccessible to any but the foot of 
a goat or a Suliote,’ 
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If, however, with most critics ‘we trace in 
the Culex no less than three imitations 
more or less direct of Vergil (1) the happi- 
ness of the shepherd’s life, based on G. ii. 
458-540 (2) the episode of Orpheus and 
Kurydice, partially modelled on G. iv. 453- 
527 (3) the description of the infernal 
regions with its many resemblances to Aen. 
vi., we shall find in the battle of Actium 
p.c. 31) another and later period in the 
life of Octavianus from which the concep- 
tion of the poem might date. From that 
time forward Actium and its new city 
Nicopolis became so famous as to draw 
visitors from every part of the world, and 
to give a new interest to the history and 
traditions of its neighbourhood. Some such 
visitor, familiar with the Georgics, perhaps 
(but not certainly) with the <Aeneid,—or 
again some chance settler in this district of 
Epirus, not impossibly a Greek trained in 
the language and poetry of Rome,—may 
have planned an epyllion imitating the 
style and ideas of Vergil. Into this he 
worked two of the most famous episodes in 
the Georgics, the happiness of a country life 
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and the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
The local legends lent themselves to his 
plan, and he fixed the scene of his Vergilian 
epyllion in the Agave-grove on the banks of 
the Acheron—the same Acheron from 
whence Orpheus had, as tradition told, 
nearly regained his Eurydice. The story 
once written, it remained to add a look of 
genuineness by dedicating the poem to the 
man who as Octavius had been Vergil’s 
early patron, and was now as Augustus 
master of the Roman world. The intro- 
duction of Octavius’ name and the predom- 
inance of Vergilian motifs in the poem 
would combine with the real merits of the 
workmanship to give it circulation, and 
eventually to make it thought an actual 
work of Vergil’s youth. As the Georgics 
seem to have been published not earlier 
than 29 B.c. the genesis of the poem would 
then be subsequent to this year; if the 
description of the lower world was modelled 
on Aen. vi. (which I doubt), not till after 
19 B.c. in which year Vergil died. 
Rosrnson ELis. 





THE LATIN PASSIVE INFINITIVE IN --Z#R: INFITIAS IRE. 


Ir were venturesome to add another to 
the existing explanations of the Latin infin. 
pass. in -i-er, but I can, I believe, give 
increased cogency to one of them (ef. 
Stolz, Lat. Gram.? § 117). 

The Roman grammarians distinctly 
chronicle for us such forms as biber for 
bibere (cf. Charisiusain Keil, Gram. L. i. 
124), and these belonged to an early period. 
The manuscripts of Plautus record vider’ 
for videre (Epid. 62, cf. the author in %m. 
Jr. Phil. xv. 372), and dicer’ is claimed on 
metrical grounds at Merc. 282 (cf. Sonnen- 
schein, Transac. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1893, 14). 
Now Stolz would see in agier a contamina- 
tion of agi and ager’. I propose instead to 
take the -ie- verbs as a starting-point, and 
so explain de-ripier’ (Men. 1006) as an 
abbreviated infin. to a -ie- stem. Thus 
-ripier’ and rapere would belong, the first to 
a -te- stem, the second to an -e- stem. It is 
common enough in Sanskrit for a root to 
have both -ya- and -a- present-systems, and 
this state of things appears in Latin also, at 
least with the verb venio (cf. Brix, Trin.* 
41). 

The assignment of exclusive passive value 


to the -ier forms—I say assignment be- 
cause the infin. was originally either active 
or passive (cf. the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xv. 
221)—was almost inevitable, because a 
final -r characterized the passive. The de- 
ponents also lent a hand, for they were all 
possessed of both active and passive infin. 
forms, the former being finally réserved for 
thgimpv. Plautus has egredier (Poen. 742) 
wafin., for z-er’ had been abstracted 
tus as an infin. ending. 

In assage of certain -ie- stems into 
the fourth conjugation we have perhaps a 
proof of the assumed fullest form in -éere. 
Thus venire may be explained from *veniére, 
with contraction as in fi/i (<filté?) and audi 
(<audie—audite <audiete ?). The preserva- 
tion of -ier’ instead of -i’ would be due to a 
conscious adaptation of -ier to the value of 
a pass. infin. suffix at a period prior to the 
contraction ié>7. Thus the original forms 
rapier and rapt gave rise to the type 
laudarier || laudart. It must be borne in 
mind that all analogical extensions imply 
consciousness on the part of the language 
users, and so interfere with normal phonetic 
development. 
















I have suggested (Am. Jr. Phil. xv. 366) 
that the so-called contracted forms of which 
ama-sse is typical were pre-rhotacistic 
presents in -se restrained from normal 
phonetic development in archaic legal 
formulas with volo, and subsequently inter- 
preted, after the analogy of fwisse, as 
perfects. There is still another step in the 
analogy thus: dixe: dixti=fuisse: fuisti = 
amda(s)se: amasti. 

This explanation may be applied to 
infitias ire ‘to deny,’ regarding in/fitias’ as 
an elided form of *infitiase (archaic pres. infin.) 
in dependence upon ire, a construction fairly 
common in Plautus (Brix, Zrin.4 1015). I 
find it hard to believe that injitias is acc. plur. 
in a terminal sense, being, as it is, an abstract 
noun. The same objection holds against 
suppetias ire ‘go to the help of,’ and 
exsequias ire ‘go to the burial of,’ which 
last however is also explained as cognate 
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accus., an explanation that does not seem to 
me probable, for no Roman ever said, I 
fancy, funus ire ‘go (to) a funeral.’ 
Neither venwm ire ‘be sold,’ nor pessum ire 
‘go down’ (to sink), seem to me parallel 
cases: for venwm, if not an infin. in -om, 
such as we have in Oscan-Umbrian, may 
mean some concrete thing like ‘market,’ 
and be modelled on domum ire, as foras ire 
is; while pessum is probably supine to / pet 
‘fall.’ As to malam crucem wre (Brix on 
Capt. 469) for the usual in malam, etc., this 
may be a comic contrast modelled on domum 
‘home’ beside in domum ‘to the house,’ 
implying that malam crucem is the cus- 
tomary habitation of the person berated. 

It seems to me worthy of note that 
beside suppetias, infitias, exsequias ire we 
have deponent infinitives infitiari, ete. 

Epwin W. Fay. 
Lexington, Va. 





ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION 





In a careful paper entitled ‘ Aristotle’s 
doctrine of Barter,’ which appeared in the 
Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
April 1895, Professor Ashley has called 
attention to the difficulties which he and 
others find in a passage of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Bk. i. 1258” 27 s8qq.), about the 
tpitov loos xpnpatirtixns, and has en- 
deavoured to determine what kind of 
classification is really intended by Aristotle. 
The passage is as follows :— 


tpitov dé eldos xpypatiotuxns petagd tavrns 
kal THs mpwrys (Exe yap Kal THs Kata Higiv~rt 
pépos Kai THS peTaBAnTLKHs), 60a ard yas Kal 
~ > A Led , > , A ‘4 
TOV ard ys ywopévwy akdprov pev xpnoipwv 
dé, olov bAoTopia Te Kal raca peradXevTiKy. 


The syntax of this has been pronounced 
almost desperate; dca is supposed to be 
without any regular grammatical construc- 
tion ; and the text has been suspected by 
more than one critic. Bernays e.g. conjec- 
tured ota for dca. 

One must venture to think that the text 
is sound and the syntax correct. The 
construction is a familiar one in Aristotle, 
and the difficulties are due to slips of 
translation in which by some ill luck even 
distinguished scholars have been involved. 
The origin of the mistake is the translation 
of dca ard yns by ‘products of the soil (or 


OF THE ARTS OF ACQUISITION. 


earth),’ which of course leaves éoa without 
construction. The rendering is natural 
enough, but ought to have been questioned 
because of difficulties in the remainder of 
the sentence, which however have been 
overlooked. rév amd ys ywouévwv would 
also mean products of the earth, and if the 
construction of these genitives is after dca 
(60a dmb ys Kai doa TOV ard yis ywopuéevor), 
there results an illogical statement, in which 
the species is added to the genus—‘ products 
of the soil, and products of the soil, not 
fruits though useful.’ 9f the construction is 
(as it really is) doa ard yijs kal doa ad Tov 
ard ys ywouevwv, the distinction would be be- 
tween direct products of the soil, and things 
derived from or made from products of the 
soil which are not fruits. This again is 
hardly possible, because firstly, the examples 
given are not of the manufacture of raw 
products, but of the acquisition of them— 
mining (weraAAevtixy) and not e.g. xadyxoup- 
yun, woodcutting (tAoropia) and not eg. 
rexrovixy. Secondly, the classification would 
be incomplete, because the species of product 
with which éAorouia and peraddevtixy are 
concerned, i.e. things which are useful but 
not fruits, is not named. If it be replied 
that it is included implicitly in the generic 
term dca dd yis, because the division of 
this into xépmysa and dxapza is implied in 
the mention of commodities made from the 
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latter, it is odd that this should not be made 
clear by examples of both species of the 
division. 

Further, if 60a dwd ys include useful 
products both edible and inedible, then 
since the classification recognizes articles 
made from the latter (dd rév «.7.X.), it 
ought also to recognize articles made from 
the former, e.g. bread from corn. In fact, 
whereas a fourfold division ought to have 
been made—(1) edible products of the soil, 
(2) inedible though useful products of the 
soil, (3) articles made from the first, (4) 
articles made from the second, the third 
species would not be mentioned at all, 
instead of the first two we should have the 
corresponding genus without indication of 
its division into the two species, and finally 
the examples would illustrate one species 
only of the four, and that too one which is 
not named in the classification which is 
made. 

Though Aristotle is not so infallible in 
analysis as interpreters may sometimes 
think, he is not likely to have been so 
illogical as this ; and at any rate an expla- 
nation of the text which makes the classifica- 
tion logical and the examples adequate will 
have the advantage. 

Another serious difficulty is caused by 
the fact that daa do ys is taken to include 
‘fruits.’ This is quite necessary in a 
context which mentions products of the 
earth which are not fruits, supposing oca 
amd yns means ‘ products of the earth’ at all. 

But the form of xrytixy or xpypatictiKy 
which has to do with the fruits of the earth 
is yewpyia, and this is included in the 
mporov eidos ktytikns, that Kara dvow and 
concerned with tpody, from which the rpirov 
cidos_ is expressly distinguished in the 
passage before us. 

To get over this, it has been supposed 
that the tpirov «idos does not mean the 
direct acquisition of the dca dd yijs K.7A. 
from nature, but the barter of them. This 
is obviously untenable. For, (1) the 
examples, tAorouia and peradAeutixy, are 
not examples of exchange, but of direct 
acquisition from nature. (2) If Aristotle 
meant the tpérov eidos to be barter, it would 
be easy to say so, and it is incredible that 
he should not; yet there is not a hint in 
the text to this effect. (3) Aristotle here 
actually distinguishes the rptrov eidos from 
exchange (peraBdAntuy, the second kind of 
Xpnpatiorixy). It is true petaBAntixy, the 
generic term, is here used for a species, 
the ‘unnatural’ peraBAyri«}; but then, if 
the rpérov «ides distinguished from it were 
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itself a kind of peraBAnrixy, it would be all 
the more necessary to say this expressly. 

It is the syntax which really gives the 
key to the solution of these difliculties. 
tpitev «idos...dca corresponds to a regular 
formula for enumerating the species of a 
genus. A clause beginning with dco, dca, 
ete., gives the species and is grammatically 
either a predicate of the yévos or eldos, or 
else in apposition to the phrase which 
expresses it. Consequently 6ca would refer 
to the various species of this third kind of 
acyuisition, that is to industries and not to 
commodities. This is entirely borne out by 
the examples introduced by oiov, for they 
are examples of industries, tAotopia and 
petadXeutixy. The construction of do is 
that which is usual after xpyyatituy and 
similar expressions to denote the source of 
profit. Cf. Pol. 1258" 37, ypyyarierixy aro 
Tov Kaprav Kai Tov Lowv; 1258" 1, od Kara 
diow () peraBAntiKy xXpnpatiotiKy) GAN’ az’ 
GAAjAwV ; 1258 14 eypnyariLovto amo Tav 
kowov ; Soph. Elench. 171” 27-29, % yap 
codpiotiky €OTLV...... XpypatictiKy Tis amo 
codias pawopevys. 

Thus dca dd ys means ‘industries 
depending upon earth’ (lit. ‘in which the 
profit is made from earth’), and daa do 
TOV dTO yHs ywopevun dKapToVv pev xpyoiwwv 
dé, industries depending upon a particular 
kind of yuopeva do yas. 

The opposition is between yj as minerals 
in general and ywopeva ard yns, things 
which grow from the earth. Of the latter, 
the xpyoma are either kdpmiya or dxapra, 
and of these two the last only comes here 
into consideration, because the first of them 
belongs to the industries of the zpérov eidos. 

doa amd yns then represents mineral 
industries, and of these peraAdevtixy is the 
example: dca dxd tov dd yas ywopevwv 
dxdprwv pev xpynoipev dé means industries 
in which are acquired useful things which 
grow from the earth but are not edible, for 
instance timber, and of these tAoropia is 
the example. 

It must be noticed that in both cases the 
commodities are got directly from nature. 

This interpretation is in accordance with 
a general sense of yj found in Aristotle, and 
its correctness seems proved by the following 
passage from the Lconomics 1343* 25, 
kata piow dé yewpyiky mpotépa, Kai devrepar 
Ogata THS YS, olov petaddevtiKy Kat 
ei Tis GAAn Towatty; Where on the one 
hand yewpyuy is distinguished from the 
industries which are d76 rs yjs, and on the 
other hand peradXevtixy is given as an 
example of them. 
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This last passage may suggest the 
emendation 60 at ard ys in the Politics, but 
no change is necessary, and the neuter may 
stand. Cf. eg. 1258” 23, Kai ravrns pépy 
tpia, vavkAnpia hoptyyia tmapacracis: Siadéper 
d€ rovTwy Erepa Erépwv TH TA pev aoparéorepa 
elvar, Ta S€ wreiw mopile THv émixapriay, 
where the neuters in the last clause are not 
likely to be in agreement with p<py. 

The passage may therefore be rendered :— 

‘A third kind of acquisition of commo- 
dities lying between the second and the 
first (for it has something in common with 
natural acquisition and with exchange) 
consists of those industries which depend on 
minerals and those which depend on 
inedible but useful products of the soil, for 
instance, woodcutting and every form of 
mining.’ 

Or, possibly, ‘a third kind of acquisition 
lies between these two etc., consisting of 
those industries ete.’ 

The distinction of the three kinds of 
acquisition (xkrytiuy or xpnuatioctiKy) is as 
follows :— 

The first kind (év ¢i$os xrytixjs Kara piow 
pépos THs olxovouxns 1256” 27) is the 
acquisition from nature of products fit for 
food (a76 trav Kaprov Kal tov Lowy 1258* 37), 
to which is to be added, as will be seen 
presently, simple barter of these things for 
one another, which is the good peraBAnrixy. 
The second kind is trade in_ general, 
kamnAduky (1258* 39 ete.)=peraBAnrixy in 
the narrower sense=ypypyatiotixy in the 
narrower sense (1256 40), in which 
Aristotle thinks men get their profit not 
out of nature but out of one another and 
so unnaturally (1258° 1-2, od xara diow 
GAN’ az’ GdApdov). 

The tpirov «idos is, like the first, the ac- 
quisition from nature of useful products, 
but the products are not edible. 

The text shows plainly that this is what 
Aristotle intends, but doubts have arisen as 
to what he precisely means by saying that 
the tpirov eidos comes between the other two 
and has something in common with both— 
tpitov 8¢ eldos xpnuatiotiKns perasv Tavrys Kal 
THS TMpwTns, Exec yap Kal THS KaTaA gpiow TL 
pépos Kai THs peraBAnrixns. The text con- 
tains no explanation of this statement. 

The affinity of the first and third kinds 
is clear, as in both the source of profit is 
the natural product. But what has the 
third in common with the second? The 
answer must be looked for in the points in 
which they severally differ from the first. 

The characteristic of the second kind as 
compared with the first lies, as has been 
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said, in a certain unnaturalness in the pro- 
fit. The gain is dx’ dAAjAwv; the meaning 
of which seems to be that the middlemen or 
tradesmen, including usurers, are conceived 
as getting what they get from others, with- 
out giving an equivalent for it in the shape 
of a commodity (ypyopor). 

The distinction between the third kind 
and the first, as indicated by the words 
dxdéprwv pev xpnoipwv dé, is that the com- 
modities of the third kind are not con- 
sumable, not tpody, like those of the first 
kind, but such as wood and minerals. Now 
Aristotle may have thought that though 
such things were xpyoya they were less 
naturally so than articles of food, as these are 
the immediate support of human life while 
minerals and the like are not. This would be 
in the spirit of what he says about the con- 
nection of divas and rpody: eg. 1256” 7, 
} pev ovv roatty Krnows (i.e. of edibles) iz’ 
aitns daiverar THs pioews Sedopevn taow, 
Gomep Kata Tiv TpwTnv yéveow EvOLS OUTW Kai 
tehewbeiow. See the rest of the passage 
and compare 1258* 35, gdvcews yap éorw 
epyov tpopiy To yervnbevre mapexe* Tavti yap 
€& ob yiverar tpody Td Aer@opevov éoriv. di 
kata hvouv éotiv ) xXpnpaTLaoTiKy 
raow amo Tov Kaprav Kai Tov Cowv. Compare 
also the epitome of these passages in Lco- 
nomics 1343* 30, er dé kat trav Kara pvow (7 
yewpyixy)* pica yap dxd tis pytpos } Tpodi) 
raciv éotw, aoTe Kal Tois avOpwros ard THs 

S. 
The inferior ‘naturalness’ therefore of 
the source of profitin the zpirov «dos may 
constitute the affinity of this class to the 
second. 

Again, the wealth which is the object of 
the second kind, consisting of money 
(rAH00s vopicparos 1275> 5-40), is unnatural 
as contrasted with the zAotros 6 xara piow 
of the first kind (1257> 19-20), and the com- 
modities which form the wealth of the 
tpirov «ldos are clearly more like the un- 
natural wealth. To them also might be 
applied what is said of money in 1257" 15 
KalToL aToTov ToLOvTOV €lvat TAOVTOV Ov EvTropav 
Amo arrodetrat. 

Further, the first kind of acquisition is 
more natural than the third in the sense in 
which the ‘ natural’ is opposed to the ‘ arti- 
ficial’ rather than to the ‘ unnatural.’ 

This leads to the discussion of another 
passage which has caused difficulty and con- 
troversy. After describing various forms of 
livelihood corresponding to various forms 
of getting food, which therefore fall to the 
side of natural acquisition, Aristotle says 
(1256 *40) of pév otv Bie rocoto oxedov 
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cow, 600. ye adrodurov Exovor THv épyaciay, 
kai py OU GAAayys Kai KamndAclas Kopiovrat Thy 
zpodrv, vowadixds ‘yewpyixos AyorpiKds dAvevTI- 
Kos OnpevtiKos. 

The expression attéguros épyacia is differ- 
ently interpreted. Liddell and Scott make 
it the same as avrovpyia. Another inter- 
pretation is ‘“lives whose work is self- 
wrought” and not achieved with the help, 
or at the expense of others, like the life of 
éd\Aay kat xarndeia.’ Bernays translates 
‘diejenigen welche auf Ausbeutung von 
Naturerzeugnissen beruhen.’ Jowett— 
‘whose labour is personal’ or ‘whose in- 
dustry is employed immediately on the pro- 
ducts of Nature.’ Another renders ‘a 
direct personal effort to obtain subsistence,’ 
and says ‘ Aristotle is clearly thinking of 
direct action on nature but the stress of the 
argument would seem to be on the direct- 
ness. Another suggests ‘ who deal person- 
ally (i.e. at first hand) with nature in their 
work,’ 

It must be contended that none of these 
views are tenable, and that the explanation 
of the phrase is quite simple. 

According to the analogy of compounds 
with airo-, ¢.g. airduaros, avrodidaxros, the 
word airéguros cannot mean anything but 
‘ grown up of itself,’ very like airoguys : see 
the instances under the latter word in 
Liddell and Scott. The opposition is be- 
tween that which ‘springs up of itself,’ 
naturally that is, and that which is the 
result of human design and choice (zpoaipe- 
ois), the natural as opposed to the artificial : 
an idea prominent in the first book of the 
Politics. Cf. 1252 28 kat rotro otk ék 
Tpoaipérews...dAXa hvoixdv. avtodutos is 
only a little more precise than dice. 

Aristotle simply means that the industries 
(€pyacia:) which he has in view spring up of 
themselves, from our natural want of food, and 
from the means which nature! offers to supply 
it; and these are contrasted with industries 
founded rather upon our own thinking and 
contrivance, whicharein this sense ‘artificial.’ 
And further on Aristotle puts this quite 
plainly, for, speaking of the same contrast 
between xazyAcia and the acquisition of 
natural products in the way of food, he says 
(1257* 3) gon 8 § pe Pdoer 4 8 od 
$voetavrov ddd bl Epretpias twos Kat 
TEXVNS yiverat paddov, and so in the pre- 
sent context » pév obv towirn KTHots bn’ 
_| The Bios Anorpixds may seem an obvious excep- 
tion, but yet Aristotle in a context where he is 
speaking expressly of this kind of life as well as of the 
others, says that in all of them the «rfots, which is 
Tpepn, is bm’ abtis tHS picews dSedouevn (already 
quoted). 
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aitns gaiverac tTHS diaews Sedouevy macw 
(1256” 7). 

From this point of view, then, the first 
kind of xrytixy is natural and the second 
‘artificial’; and clearly the third kind as 
involving (in general) more art and contri- 
vance than the first is so far like the second. 

It remains to ask what place in the classi- 
fication belongs to perafAnrixy, with which, 
or with a form of which, the rpirov efSos has 
been erroneously identified by more than 
one writer. There are two kinds of pera- 
BAntixy. The principal one, usually called 
by the generic name peraBAytixy without 
qualification, coincides with the second kind 
of xrytiuxy. It is unnatural, as already ex- 
plained, and yeyopéry, It is sometimes 
called xarndixn and sometimes xpnpatiotixy 
in the narrow sense of the word as ex- 
plained in 1256” 40. It includes not only 
éuropia, to which the term peraBdnrixy 
seems the most appropriate, but also usury 
(toxics) and pucOapvia, which again in- 
cludes employment in the mechanical arts 
and bodily labour for hire. 

The second kind of peraBAnrixy is barter 
of natural products (edible, as will appear) 
for one another without the middleman’s 
profits. Cf. 1257” 25, aira ra xpyjopa mpos 
atta xatahAdrrovra. It is natural (1257 
*28, 9 ev oy ToavTn peraBAnTiKy ovTE Tapa 
vow «.7.A.; ef. 1257* 15, dpgapéevn ro pev 
mporov €k Tov kata diow) While the other is 
unnatural. It is necessary (cf 1257” 1, é 
THs dvayKxaias ddAAayns Odrepov eldos THs xpypa- 
TistuKns éyévero), While the other is unneces- 
sary (1258* 15, ris py dvayxaias xpypatiocti- 
xjs). Compare also 1257* 18, dcov yap ixavov 
abrois dvayKatov jv moicbar tiv dAdayyv 
(where one may suggest that the words 
ixavév and dvayxaiov should be transposed) 
and 1257* 23, dv kara ras denoes dvayKatov 
<i> rroveioOat Tas petaddces.” 

Aristotle does not say in so many words 
to which of the three main classes the good 
peraBAnrixy belongs: but it seems clearly 
to belong in conception to the first class, 

Both are dice: cf 7d xara diow (1257 
*15) and od rapa piow (1257* 28), said of the 
good peraBAnriy, with similar expressions 
for the first kind of ypnyariortixy (oixovopxy) 
in 1257” 19, 1257* 4, 1258" 37. Both are 
dvayxaia. Thus they are distinguished 
from the second main class (weraBAytixy = 
xanAuxy) in the same manner. The state- 
ment that the good peraBAynry is eis 


2 In 12572 17, ris avarynatas xpnuariotinjs prob- 
ably refers not only to the good petaBAnrixh but to 
the whole of the first kind of xpyuariotixh, as it 
certainly does in 1258 40, 
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dvatAnpwow THs Kata piow aditapxKeias (1257 
*30) is parallel to the description of the 
oikovopeKy) KT yTUKY) as Oyoarpurpos xXpnparwv 
pos Cony a dvayKacwy Kal xpnotmwv eis Kowwviav 
7oAEws 7) oikias. 

Again the good peraSdyrexy is said to be 
no kind of XPNMAT LTT UK) at all—1257* 28 7 
pev ovv Towvrn petaBAntixy ovte Tapa piow 
ovTE xpnpatirtiKns eativ eldos ovdev. Here of 
course xpypatictixy is used in the narrow 
sense in which it is the second main class 
of acquisition =xarydi.xy. Thus the good 
peraBAynruxy would fall to the first main 
class, for as yet Aristotle is keeping toa 
twofold division (durdjs otons, 1258* 39), the 
tptrov eldes being an afterthought. 

What are the commodities exchanged in 
the good peraBdAntixy? In the passage 
which describes it, Aristotle is probably 
thinking of food-products only: (1) be- 
cause the examples are of this sort (olvos, 
airos 1257* 27), (2) because he implies 
that it is distinctive of what is op- 
posed to the bad perapAyrery) to be epi 
Tpoprv —1258" 15 mept pev ovv Tis TE py 
dvayKaias XPyparioriKis. Kat rept THs dvay- 
Kaias, ort érépa pev avTns oikov OpLiKn) de Karo 
giow » Tept tpodyv «ztA.; and (3) 
because, as already said, he has not as yet 
thought of the inedible commodities with 
which the third class is concerned. 

If it be asked how the simple barter of 
these latter for one another or for food 
would be classed, the answer seems to be 
that Aristotle has not considered the point ; 
and this is not surprising, as the conception 
of the rpirov efdos seems to have been deve- 
loped after he had begun to write his theory 
down. According however to the principle 
of his threefold division, the peraBAyrexy of 
these commodities would have the same kind 
of naturalness as the peraBAnrixy of edibles, 
because the profit would not be dz’ dAAyAov: 
but possibly, if the question had occurred to 
him, Aristotle would have followed the 
analogy of his treatment of the direct ac- 
quisition of the inedible commodities, and 
considered the barter of them as not quite 
so natural as that of articles of food. 

This unequal method of composition— 
development of the subject during the pro- 
cess of writing, not followed by adequate 
revision and adjustment—whatever may be 
the reason of it, is specially characteristic of 
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the Politics, though found in varying degrees 
in the other writings of Aristotle. It ex- 
tends even to the structure of periods (cf. 
e.g. a good example in Pol. i. 1259* 37-°21) 
and may perhaps be the main reason for 
anomalies in the Politics which are often 
ascribed to the work of redactors. 


A table of the classification of the Arts 
of Acquisition is added to illustrate the 
views put forward in this article. 

J. Cook WItson. 


1 It may be here noted that a lacuna has been er- 
roneously assumed in the first part of the passage by 
Conring and others— 


1259* 37. émwel 5¢ rpla wépn Tis oikovoutKys Hy, ev 
sev Seomorixh, wep) hs elpnrat mpdrepoy, ev 5é marpixn, 
Tplrov be yausKrh,—Kar yap yovaunds &pxew Kal réxvev 
as ercvb€pwy mev a&upoiy, ov toy abrdy Be tpdmov Tis 
apXis, GAAG yuvaikds wey TodiTiK@s Téxvwy 5 Baar- 
Aik@s. 


The lacuna is supposed to be after yauinn. 

After writing or dictating the clause in which the 
three kinds of oixovouieh are recapitulated, it scems 
to occur to Aristotle that, the rule in the first kind 
being of slaves, while the rule in both the second and 
third is over the free, the distinction between the 
two last kinds needs justification, 7.e. it needs to be 
shown that there are really three kinds and not two, 
and so he adds what is in effect a parenthesis, Kai 
yap yuvainds, &c. The sense is ‘ Whereas there were, 
as we saw, three kinds of oixovoucrh, the first the 
management of slaves, the second that of children, 
the third that of a wife—[now there really are three] 
for, as we said, though the last two are alike in the 
fact that the rule in both is over the free, the nature 
of the rule is different in each case ; in the one case 
it is a constitutional rule and the other monarchical.’ 
The emphasis is thus upon the words od rdv abriv be 
tpdmov THs apxis. One of the commentators suppo- 
ses so large a gap in the text before nal ydp that the 
English equivalent of what he thinks lost would 
occupy about twenty-four lines of a column of this 
Journal. Victorius says: ‘statim autem causam 
affert, cur distinxerit copulam patris ac liberorum 
a copula viri et uxoris; docet enim illa imperia 
diversa esse,’ and so doubtless took the passage 
as above suggested. Yet a commentator who 
quotes him does not seem to see that this was his 
meaning, and supposes that Aristotle’s object in 
distinguishing the rule in rarpixh from that in yayinn 
was to show ‘that the two latter relations represent 
a higher kind of rule (roArrixh or BaotAtch) than the 
former [7.e. deomorixn], the result being that oixovo- 
uxh is more concerned with marpixh and yarn than 
with deomorixh,’ whereas Aristotle’s object is simply 
to justify making three divisions of oixovouiny in- 
stead of two. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


-1S IN THE FUT. PERF. IND. AND PERF. SUBJ. IN LATIN. 


THat -ts was the original quantity of the 
ending of the second person singular of the 
perf. subj. in Latin (originally an aorist 
optative), and -%s that of the corresponding 
form of the fut. perf. ind. (originally an 
aorist subjunctive), is generally recognized. 
See Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 500 and 
510; Stolz, Lat. Formenlehre, in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, II.?, pp. 374 and 377; Henry, 
Précis, 5th ed., pp. 157 and 326; Bennett, 
Appendix, pp. 149 and 150. It is evident 
also that the fut. perf. was influenced by 
the analogy of the perf. subj., for we find 
-is in the former as well in early Latin. 
See Neue, Formen/ehre, I1.?, p. 510; Allen, 
Remnants of Early Latin, p. 11. 

Regarding the quantity of these forms in 
the Classical Period there is not the same 
unanimity of opinion. Examples both of 
the fut. perf. ind. and of the perf. subj. in 
-is occur in the poets of the Augustan Age, 
and it is the treatment of these cases by 
recent editors which has suggested this 
brief note. 
are cited by Corssen, Aussprache II.’, p. 
497, and these are increased by Neue (i. c.). 
Corssen says that -is in both forms was 


syllaba anceps in the Augustan Age, but 
this view does not seem to be accepted by 


recent writers on the subject. That the 
short vowel ultimately prevailed is evidently 
the opinion of Stolz (/. c., p. 377), although 
in the Hist. Lat. Gr., p. 36, he does not, as 
Allen does, mention -%s as a characteristic 
of archaic Latin, along with -dt, -ét, -it, etc. 
Neue says: ‘es scheint—dass urspriing- 
lich in dem Perfectum Conjunct. 7, im Fut. 
exact. % herrschend war, welcher Unter- 
schied in der Aussprache jedoch bei der 
Abnlichkeit der Bedeutung allmiilig ver- 
wischt wurde. In dactylischen Versen hat 
die Riicksicht auf das dem- Versmass 
angemessene unverkennbar auf die Quan- 
titit der Endung in den einzelnen Verba 
eingewirkt.’ Lindsay, p. 500, citing Neue, 
says: In the Perfect Subjunctive endings 7, 
not %, is correct ; scansions with % are due 
to confusion with the Fut. Perf.’ ; and p. 510, 
‘scansions like fecertmus are due to the 
confusion of the Future-Perfect forms with 
Perfect Subjunctive forms.’ Henry, p. 157, 
also citing Neue, arrives at quite a different 
conclusion; he says: ‘Ces quantités sont 
archaiques; & J’époque classique on a 
videris, viderimus au pt. du subj. comme au 
fut. antér. Mais on lit encore, par 
exemple, dederitis, Ov. Metam. vi. 357.’ 


A number of such instances. 


The treatment of these forms by makers 
of school grammars and by editors of the 
Augustan poets varies greatly, and in not a 
few cases it is uncertain whether the 
syllable is regarded as anceps or not. The 
recent editors of Horace apparently follow 
Corssen. At least, such an inference is 
justified by their treatment of the exam- 
ples ; for while they mention -érunt, -it, etc., 
in their lists of metrical peculiarities, and 
comment on them scrupulously in their 
notes, they pass over such cases as dederis 
(Carm. iv. 7, 20) and oceideris (iv. 7, 21) 
without remark. So, for example, Kiessling 
and Smith, whose treatment of metrical 
matters is especially full. The earlier 
editors on the other hand (eg. Duenzer) 
comment on -is as well. Greenough has a 
note on fueris (Zp. i. 6, 40, a perf. subj.), 
‘with long 7, preserving the ancient quan- 
tity,’ but none on audieris (Sat. ii. 5, 101, 
fut. perf. ind.), where the quantity seems 
more noteworthy, especially in view of the 
statement in his Grammar, which is quoted 
below. 

Of the American school grammars, 
Gildersleeve-Lodge and Harkness write in 
their paradigms -zs in both forms; while Allen 
and Greenough and Bennett give -is (i.e. -%s). 
Under the head of Quantity Gildersleeve- 
Lodge has explicitly (p. 450): ‘in the 
Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indic. and Pf. 
Subjv. -%s (sic) is common.’ Allen and 
Greenough say (p. 397): ‘final -cs is long 
sometimes in the forms in -eris (perfect 
subjunctive), where it was originally long,’ 
making no mention ‘of the fut. perf. ind. 
Bennett does not mention either form as an 
exception to the general rule that final -is 
is short, which, considering the plan of his 
book as stated in his Preface, would seem 
to mean that he regards -is in both forms 
as short, and the cases of -z7s as metrical 
peculiarities. 

A conclusion from the available material 
must be a matter of individual opinion, 
based on probability. I am inclined to 
regard the view of Henry as the correct 
one. It is at least certain that -is of the 
perf. subj. belongs to the same category as 
the other final syllables which were long in 
archaic Latin, but were afterwards short- 
ened. It is also clear that the forms of the 
fut. perf. ind. were confused with those of 
the perf. subj., and that as a consequence 
we frequently find -%s in the former and -és 
in the latter. There may well have been a 
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time when -is in both forms was syllaba 
anceps, and the point at issue is the date of 
that period. Considering the general 
shortening which took place in the final 
syllables of verb forms, and the fact that -is 
in both the perf. subj. and the fut. perf. 
ind. must frequently have been short at an 
early period, and perhaps taking into 
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account the analogy of eris, it seems highly 
probable that by the Augustan Age both 
forms regularly had -%s, and that the use of 
-is by the poets of that period is in both 
cases a metrical license. 
Joun C. Roure, 
University of Michigan. 


PLATO AND ST. PAUL. 


Many years ago I compared the Pharisaic 
thanksgiving ascribed to Plato (cr to Thales 
or Socrates) with the catholic breadth of 
St. Paul. I thought I had called Light- 
foot’s attention to the evidence some thirty 
years ago, but as it is not noticed in the 
last editions of his commentaries, I must 
have mistaken the will for the deed. So 
far as I know, no one has anticipated me 
even yet. The texts speak for themselves. 


Plutarch life of Marius 46 § 1: IAdrwv 
piv obv Hon Tpds TH TeAEvTav ‘yevomevos Tmver 
rov atrov daipova Kal THv TxnV, OTL TpaTOV 
piv avOpwros, elra"EAAny, ob BdpBapos ode 
GAoyov TH poet Onpiov yévorro, mpds dé Tovrots 
drt Tos SwKparous xXpovors GryvTnTEV H Everts 
aiTov. 

Lact. iii 19 § 17: non dissimile Platonis 
illud est, quod aiebat se gratias agere 
naturae: primum quod homo natus esset 
potius quam mutum animal, deinde quod 
mas potius quam femina, quod Graecus 
quam barbarus, postremo quod Atheniensis 
et quod temporibus Socratis. 

Diogenes Laertius i § 33 (under Thales) : 
Eppummos 8 év tots Bios eis tovrov dvadépe 
7) eyopevov ird twwov epi wxparovs. 
édacke yap, Pyoi, tTpidv TovTwy Evexa xapw 
éxev TH TUXN*’ mpOTov pev te avOpwros 
éyevounv Kat ov Onpiov: elra tu avyp Kai od 
yovy —tpitov otu”"EAAnv Kai od BapBapos. 

Ep. Gal. 3 28: otk & ‘Iovdatos ovde 
'EAAqv: obk ev dodAos vd eAevOepos * ovK et 
apo kat Onrv+ mdvres yap ipeis els eore ev 
Xpwrr@ "Inood. 


Ep. Col. 3 11: drov otk é “EAAnv xai 
"Iovdatos, repitopy Kai dxpoBvoria, BapBapos, 
SxvOns, SoddAos, eAevGepos* GAAQ Ta wavTa Kal 
év mac. Xpioros. 


As the tradition was known to Plutarch, 
we may assume that it was not unknown in 
the lecture-rooms of Tarsus, and may have 
been in the mind of the apostle, when he 
proclaimed a fellowship which transcends 
all distinctions of sex, of race, of religious 
privilege, of intellectual culture. 

I am aware that Jews to this day thank 
God in their prayers who has made them 
men, not women ; Israelites, not Gentiles ; 
but few would now follow the late Dr. 
Emanuel Deutsch (Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1867, article on the Talmud) in assuming 
the immutability of Jewish oral tradition. 
Let those who are at home in Rabbinical 
lore tell us what is the earliest written 
authority for the modern prayer. It may 
be that it was suggested by the Gentile 
tradition. Of course 7f Gamaliel used the 
prayer, his pupil refers to it, not to the 
Platonic saying: but what right have we 
to make so bold an assumption ? 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


P.S. Dr. Gifford kindly refers me to the 
Talmud, Berakhoth, ch. ix, Schwab’s trans- 
lation, p. 156. ‘R. Judah taught three 
things that a man should say every day: 
“‘ Blessed be God; 1, for not creating me a 
pagan; 2, nor foolish ; 3, nor a woman.” ’ 





THUCYDIDES VI. 21 FIN. 


, a lal 
yovras Ort TOAU TE Gd THS HueTépas avTov 
, tal a 
pe\Aopev tAEiv, Kal OvK ev TH Spoiw oTpaTevaed- 
pevor kat év Tots THdE brynKdors EYppaxor HAGerE 
eri twa, dOev padiar at Kopdal éx THs diAias dv 
va, Bev pgdiar ai kopidal éx ris prdéas dv 
mporedet, GANA és GAXoTpiav wacav dmaprti 


lovres, €& Hs wyvOv ovde TecTdpwV TOY XELWEPLYaV 
adyyeXov padiov édOeiv. 

By thus reading ANAPTIIONTEC in lieu 
of ANAPTHCONTEC or ANAPTICON- 
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TEC and the like, we get a perfect sense, 
‘but that we are on the contrary about to 
proceed to a country entirely occupied by 
others ete.’ 


This use of drapti may be said 
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hardly to have survived the generation to 

which Thucydides belonged, but its use in 

that generation is thoroughly established. 
W. G. RutHerrorp. 








Ay ille praetor, ille uero consul, si modo 
haec templa atque ipsa moenia stare eo uiuo 
tam diu et consulatum eius expectare potu- 
issent, ille denique uiuus mali nihil fecisset, 
qui mortuus, uno ex suis satellitibus [Sex. 
Clodio] duce, curiam incenderit ? 


This is now the vulgate, since Madvig in 
1831 expelled the gloss Sex. Clodio. Mr 
A. C. Clark however proposes further to 
expel duce and then to write cui mortuo unus 
instead of qui mortuus uno: another editor 
adopts the proposal, and I see in the 
March number of this Review, p. 119, that 
Mr 8. G. Owen approves it. 

Between gui mortuus uno and cui mortuo 
unus,so far as authority goes, there is no- 
thing tochoose. The MSS split their votes : 
qui mortuo unus H, cut mortuus uno E, cum 
mortuus uno T, The exchange of gui anl cui 
is quite common ; quite common too is meta- 
thesis of inflexion, not only in this simple 
form, Stat. silu. iii 1 18 angusto bis seni, 
angusti bis seno, Aesch. supp. 373 dorois.. . 
tovee, dorav ... roicde, but also in stranger 
fashions, Ovid am. ii 5 27 Phoebo... 
Dianam, Phoebum ... Dianae, Eur. Hipp. 
331 aicxpav écOdd, éoOAdv aicypd. The 
choice of reading therefore will depend on 
other considerations. 

cut mortuo unus requires the expulsion of 
duce. Mr Clark says ‘I conceive Sex. 
Clodio duce to have been a marginal note, 
founded upon Ascon, 34 populus duce Sex. 
Clodio scriba corpus ... intulit,and ib. 55 
Sex. Clodius, quo auctore corpus... illatum 
fuit.’ There is nothing impossible about 
this; but the supposed adscript is at any 
rate of amuch less common type than the 
gloss assumed by Madvig: here then the 
vulgate has the advantage. 

But a much heavier objection to cui 
mortuo unus... incenderit is its rhetorical 
inferiority. If Cicero throws away his 
chance of this impressive figure, the dead 
man firing the senate-house, he is not the 
workman I take him for. Nay, for the 
sake of his argument, he cannot afford to 
throw it away; ‘ would Publius living have 
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done no evil when Publius dead burnt down 
the senate-house by the hand of Sextus?’ 
has at least a superficial air of plausibility ; 
but ‘ would Publius living have done no evil 
when Sextus burnt down the senate-house 
in honour of Publius dead?’ gratuitously 
prompts the retort that you cannot fairly 
argue from what Sextus did to what Publius 
would have done. 

But then on the other hand Mr Clark most 
justly impugns the sense of wno ex suis 
satellitibus duce: ‘if we ask, whom the satelles 
led, the answer can only be, the ghost of 
Clodius.’ When Publius fires the senate- 
house by the hand of Sextus, Sextus is not 
dux, he is minister ; and ministro accordingly 
I suspect we should have found, had not the 
context suggested to Cicero a more vigorous 
and striking synonym : ‘qui mortuus, uno ex 
suis satellitibus face, curiam incenderit.’ In 
Phil. ii 19 48 Antony’s relation to this 
same P. Clodius is hit off by this same 
metaphor : Antony is ‘eius omnium incendi- 
orum fax,’ the match with which he kindled 
ail his conflagrations. The error in the MSS 
may have begun with the absorption of f in 
the preceding s: this often happens, and here 
in E and T the same cause has stolen away 
the S of Sex and left only ex. 

Since I am writing about Cicero and quot- 
ing the second Philippic, I may as well 
assign to its author, the emendation, now 
thirty years old, of a ridiculous corruption 
still current in some texts of that speech. 
In 34 87 are these words: ‘iam iam minime 
miror te otium perturbare; non modo 
urbem odisse sed etiam lucem ; cum perdit- 
issimis latronibus non solum de die sed 
etiam in diem uiuere’: these are the dire 
effects of a guilty conscience. in diem wiuere 
is a well-known phrase and means ‘ to live 
for the day alone,’ ‘ to take no thought for 
the morrow,’ as the Gospel bids us; de die 
uiuere is not a well-known phrase but is 
supposed to mean ‘ to live on what the day 
brings in.’ Antony therefore (so intoler- 
able is his remorse for having offered the 
crown to Caesar) not only lives on what the 
day brings in, but even takes no thought for 
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the morrow, in the company of the most 
abandoned ruftians : the ruffians, I presume, 
assist him in these brutish excesses. This 
nonsense was emended, twenty years before 
C. F. W. Mueller or Hauschild, by Badham ; 
but for fear the editors of Cicero should 
get wind of the emendation he stowed it 
away, where no one would think of looking 
for it, in the index to a recension of Plato’s 
Euthydemus and Laches, and for further 
security mufiled it up in a joke, On the 
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last page of the book, under the promising 
heading ‘tyewov et eizeiv otov confusa,’ is 
this note : 

‘In Cic. Phil. ii 34 absurde legitur: non 
solum de die, sed etiam in diem wiuere. 
Quam lectionem miror tamdiu trav kputixov 
zovnpta bixisse.’ 

That is to say, Cicero wrote ‘non solum 
de die sed etiam in diem bibere.’ 

A. E, Housman, 


NOTE ON REPUBLIC 597 E. 


Mr. Mayor’s interpretation of the words 
Tpitos TIS dd Baciéws kat THs aAnOelas 
mepukws seems to me untenable. He takes 
the king to be the idea of the king as 
contrasted with the actual king and the 
stage king. But all through the context 
Plato exhausts the powers of language in 
distinguishing the real object, or ‘idea,’ 
from the other products which bear the 
same name. If no such distinction is here 
marked, the reasonable inference is that this 
object, unlike the ‘bed,’ carried its rank in 
itself. It is bad interpretation, I submit, 
to supply the essential point of a contrast, 
when it can easily be shown to be expressed. 
And the king, taken as the royal character, 
the type of truth and reality from whom all 
degrees of inferiority are measured (see 587 
B-E), carries his rank, that of perfect 
adnfea, in himself. The absence of ad- 
ditional words indicating reality is thus 
natural. The conjunction of royalty and 
truth is so harped upon in the passage 
cited, and the process of counting removes 
from these attributes taken as practically 
the same, becomes in it so familiar, that in 
the total absence of other allusions to 
royalty, and of any slightest indication that 
the ideal king as opposed to the stage king is 
in question, I think the force of context 
alone compels us to suppose that the 
allusion is to the king as the true or real 
man. The whole scheme of books 8 and 9 is 
built upon this idea, and therefore there is 
nothing surprising in its cropping up even 
in an isolated expression early in book 10. 

The dramatic poet, it should be remem- 
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bered, is accused in so many words, lower 
down, of setting up a bad government in 
the soul, just as when in a city the 
worthless obtain power and the decent 
people are ruined (605 B). This is the very 
process described in books 8 and 9; and the 
fact that it was in Plato’s mind when he 
wrote book 10 removes the only difficulty 
attaching to the interpretation which I 
have suggested, viz. that in 587 the question 
is not of reality in general, but of reality of 
pleasures. Plato distinguishes but little 
between pleasures and desires, and in 597 E 
he is already connecting the tragic poet 
with the morbid appetites and emotions of 
which a little later he brands him as the 
instigator. I may add, though I do not 
insist very strongly upon it, that the 
sentence runs much better when a meaning 
is given to ‘king,’ by which zavres of adAou 
pipnrai, and not only the tragic poet, may 
be estimated. Allof them alike are ‘ third’ 
or more from the royal character which is 
one with the standard of reality. 

The view taken in Jowett and Campbell’s 
commentary recognizes the reference to the 
language of book 9, but applies it in 
another way than that which I have 
suggested. I cannot see any reason for 
departing from the scheme which Plato 
so definitely indicates in 587 B-E compared 
with 445 D and the whole structure of 
books 8 and 9. The king is nowhere 
suggested to be God; he is the complete 
man, by whom all other men are measured 
in regard to their hold upon reality. 

B. BosanQueEt. 














































En umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 

pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen 

post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor 
aristas 4 


Both the interpretations of v. 70 that 
have been offered are well objected to—with- 
out, however, the offer of anything better— 
in Conington’s note ad loc. The traditional 
interpretation according to which aristas = 
messes = aestates = annos, would have every- 
thing in its favour, but for the feeble aliquot. 
But it seems not to have occurred to any one 
to correct this word. I have long thought, 
and still think, that the passage is to 


Proressor ALLEN’s interpretation of Oscan 
priffed in the February number of the C/ass- 
ical Review is likely to meet with general ap- 
proval. It is clear enough from the inscrip- 
tion Zvet. Jnser. Ital. Infer. no. 140 that 
the current translation ‘ probavit’ is unsuit- 
able, and there seems to be no formal diffi- 
culty in his derivation of the form from 
*profefed = prodidit in the sense of ‘ posuit.’ 

In separating priffed from *prifaum ( pri- 
fatted) Prof. Allen may be said to have rid 
us of a public nuisance. For this form has 
been a stumbling-block in the way of recog- 
nizing clearly what the mass of evidence 
points to, namely that the representation of 
original labial + y asa simple labial is not 
merely Latin (probus, legébant, etc.), but also 
Oscan-Umbrian and so probably Italie. Cf. 
v. Planta, Gram. d. osk-uwmbr. Dialekte, p. 
191 and my ‘Osc. Umbr. Verb-System,’ 
Studies in Classical Philology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, vol. i. p. 172. And the 
only possible support for the view which 
attributes the double / of certain preterit 
forms to the uw of the original fy is thus 
removed. Moreover the actual existence of 
an -f- preterit becomes doubtful. I have 
recently (/.c. p. 171) emphasized the fact 
that the normal orthography of the ¢- and /- 
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VIRGIL, ECL. I. 68-70. 


OSCAN PRUFFED AGAIN. 


be righted by a change—palaeographically 
searcely a change—in aliquot. I would 
write and point the passage thus: 


en umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 

pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen— 

post, ah, quot mea regna videns mirabor 
aristas 4 


It may be added that ah occurs in the 
Eclogues as follows: 1,15 ; 2,60; 6, 47,52, 
77; 10, 47, 48, 49. 

Mortimer Lamson EArte, 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, 





preterits is ¢¢, but f not ff, the latter being 
found only in aamanaffed ‘ mandavit’ and 
the difficult staieffuf. But if once we admit 
an Oscan -ffed =*-fefed we may assume the 
same in aamanaffed, thus returning in part 
to the view of Bugge, Altit. Stud. p. 17. 
The anaptyctic vowel (manaffed for manffed) 
makes no difficulty in view of Anafriss, nor 
is there any good reason why we should not 
group Lat. mandé with condé etc., assuming 
a transfer to the first conjugation. The 
only remaining example of an jf- preterit 
would then be staieffuf, which Biicheler has 
taken as a perfect active participle and 
which I have attempted to elucidate further 

s such, /.c. p. 185. Any one who will 
furnish a perfectly convincing explanation 
of this form (or forms, as the case may be) 
will be entitled to an unusual degree of 
gratitude. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting 
an unfortunate misprint in the February 
number of the Classical Review which made 
a sentence of mine quite unintelligible. On 
p. 61, 1st column, 2nd paragraph, 7th line, 
for Latin, v is a spirant, read Latin u as a 
spirant. In 2nd column of same page near 
end, fore: y,0:w, reade:y,0: 0. 

Cart D. Buck. 
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InasmucnH as students of the Italic dialects 
are at variance as to the correct explanation 
of the Italic verb-forms ehiato (Umbr.) and 
eehiianastm (Osc.), I may be pardoned 
for venturing to add the following contri- 
bution to the discussion of the subject, in 
the hope that the explanation offered may 
possibly prove acceptable. 

The single passage in which Umbr. ehiato 
oceurs (Zab. Ig. vii. B.) runs thus: 1 Pisi 
panupei fratreas fratrus Atiersier fust, erec 
sveso fratrecate portaia sevacne fratrom | 
2 Atiersio desenduf, pifi reper fratreca parsest 
erom ehiato, ponne ivengar tursiandu hertet, 
| Sappet arfertur Atiersir poplom ander- 
safust ; which, being interpreted according 
to Biicheler, Umbrica, 1883, pp. 117-119, 
means ‘ Quisquis quandoque magister fratri- 
bus Atiediis erit, is suo magisterio portet 
hostias fratrum | Atiedium duodecim, quas 
pro re conlegii par erit esse emissas, cum 
iuvencae fugentur oportet, | ubi flamen 
Atiedius populum lustraverit.’ 

Biicheler, op. cit. pp. 118 sq., explains the 
meaning of the word ehiato in this passage 
as follows: ‘Quia tenaciter arteque ehiom 
convinctum est cum boum_persecutione, 
hane ipsam quod praemunivit et antecessit 
id sie dictum arbitror. Exacta autem et 
exempta vinculis et emissa oportuit quae 
super forum fugarentur animalia, eaque 
plura ibi quam tria adfuisse cum peracrio 
genetivus A 51! affert suspicionem tum 
luculentur illud guas tres primum ceperint * 
confirmat.’ 

Some time after the publication of 
Biicheler’s Umbrica, a cippus of tufa was 
discovered at Capua, bearing Oscan inscrip- 
tions on both sides, which, so far as the 
words can with certainty be deciphered, run 
thus :— 


I... |... |. pas fifi. Jet | pistref. 
iuklei | eehiianastm | aet. 
sakrim | fakiiad kasit | 
medikk. tivtik | Kapv. 
adpod | fiiet. 


1 For the sake of greater clearness, the passage 
(Tab. Igy. A. 51-53) may be quoted in full. Ac- 
cording to Biicheler’s translation (Umbrica, pp. 
114-116) it runs thus: ‘Tum iuvencas ex opimis’ 
(Umbr. ivenga peracrio) ‘fuganto, qui virgam 
imperatoriam habebit et prinovati’ (praenovati). 
‘Infra forum decurionale capiunto civitatis quisquis 
volet. Quas tris primum ceperint, eas in Aquilonia 
facito Tursae Ioviae pro populo civitatis Iguvinae, 
pro civitate Iguvina.’ 

* See above, note 1, 
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II. ... | ... | .:. |... |... | damsennias 
| pas fiiet pustr | itklei 
[e]Jehiian | medik. minive 
| kersnai[ilas. 


These two inscriptions have been ably 
discussed by Biicheler in the Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. xliii., 1888, pp. 557-563, from 
which the translation of I. would appear to 
be: ‘(At the flesh distributions) which take 
place at the next following dedication 
emittendarum (se. hostiarum or iuvencarum ; 
ef. the Umbrian passage quoted above) let 
some one place a sacrificial portion for the 
purposes of the Capuan meddix tuticus, in 
so far as and so long as such distributions 
take place.’ 

The form [e ]ehiian, occurring in IL, 
is presumably an abbreviation of the longer 
form ee hiianasim (occurring in I.), which 
is obviously gen. fem. plur. of the gerundive 
(cf. Biicheler, RA. M., ib., p. 560). 

For the explanation of the meaning of 
this latter word Biicheler, RA. I, Lc, 
refers us back to his explanation of Umbr. 
ehiato, quoted above from Umbrica, p. 118 ; 
his whole note, however, is eminently worth 
quoting: ‘Das Siihnefest der iguvinischen 
Gemeinde schliesst damit, dass Siindenbicke, 
vielmehr twvencae iiber den Gemeindeplatz 
gejagt, dann unter Theilnahme der ganzen 
Gemeinde eingefangen und die drei erst- 
gefangenen geopfert werden ; der atiedische 
Brudermeister hat dafiir 12 Opferthiere 
zu stellen, welche im Interesse der Bruder- 
schaft sollen werden ehiato, wenn die 
Rinder gejagt werden miissen zum Schluss 
des Gemeindefests, Jg. vii. B. 2, wie ich 
Umbr. p. 118 das Wort zu deuten versucht 
habe, exacta et exempta vinculis et emissa, 
éfeyeva. Die Verwendung zum allgemeinen 
Besten macht die Emission thatsiichlich zur 
Largition ; spross nicht aus solchem Brauch 
die Redeweise edere munus ?’ 

The translation of Umbr. ehiato and Ose. 
eehiianastim by ‘emissos, emittenda- 
rum,’ seems, despite the objection raised by 
C. D. Buck, Der Voc. der Osk. Spr., 1592, 
p- 47, highly probable and satisfactory. 
Such a meaning appears to suit the context 
in all three passages where the word occurs. 

Not so satisfactory, however, is Biicheler’s 
explanation of the form of the verb in 
question. In Umbrica, p. 119, he endeavours 
to explain the Umbrian form by the 
suggestion that ‘eh-iatu fortasse og est ad 
Oo 
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etu (ito) ut fugato ad fugito aut ut térw ad 
irw,’ and in Rh. M., ib., p. 560, he refers to 
this explanation of the Umbrian form, in 
explanation also of the Oscan form. This 
seems a most unlikely suggestion, and it is 
hardly surprising to find that scholars have 
sought some other explanation of the forms. 

I venture to think that G. Bronisch, Die 
Osk. i- und e- Vocale, 1892, p. 118, and 
Buck, op. cit., p. 47, have hit upon the true 
solution, by connecting the forms under 
discussion with the Latin verb hid hiare ; 
an explanation which had also occurred to 
me quite independently. 

Inasmuch, however, as Bronisch and 
Buck have failed to extract any meaning 
from the forms, as thus connected, the 
object of the present paper is: ‘to show 
that Umbr. ehiato Ose. eehiianastm, as 
thus connected with Lat. hid hidre, admit of 
a perfectly intelligible meaning, almost 
identical with that given by Biicheler (vid. 
supra), and suitable to the context in each 
of the three passages where the verb occurs.’ 

Umbr. ehiato Osc. eehiianastim, so 
far as the forms are concerned, correspond 
to Lat. *é-(or ex-)hidtos *é-(or ex-)hiandarum.) 

The meaning of the forms, thus explained, 
is not attempted at all by Bronisch. And 
Buck, in his discussion of the forms, op. cit., 
p. 47, fails to come to any conclusion. He 
fails because he appears to think that the 
meaning of the verb in question, the 
original form of which he gives as 
*e-hitd-om, should (in order to suit the 
context) be ‘to kill.’ With his remark, 
made on this assumption, one cannot but 
agree: ‘selbst wenn man eine causativische 
Bedeutung fiirs umbr. und fiirs osk. 
annehmen wollte, so gehért doch wohl 
etwas Phantasie dazu, ein “ ausgihnen 
lassen” zu der Bedeutung von “ausatmen 
lassen, téten,” das recht gut passen wiirde, 
zu bringen.’ 2 

But is it not possible to extract another 
meaning (one similar to that given by 
Biicheler, v. supra) from the forms as now 
derived? Uses of the cognate words in 
Latin, Greek, and English, seem to point to 
a possible explanation. 

For instances of Lat. 416 used transitively 
we may cite Val. Fl. 6, 706, Subitos ex ore 
cruores | saucia tigris hiat (‘emits’). With 
the meaning ‘emit (sound),’ the verb occurs 
in Prop. 2, 31 (=3, 29), 6 and Persius 5, 3. 


1 For the explanation of the ee in the Oscan form 
see Bronisch, op. cit., p. 161, Buck, op. cit., p..175. 

* Elsewhere in his book, pp. 32, 36, 126, Buck 
says of Osc. eehiianastim ‘Bedeutuug nicht 
sicher’ or ‘ unsicher.’ 
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With Aid in the latter meaning we may 
compare the similar use of the cognate Lat. 
hi-sco in Att. ap. Non. 120, 30; Prop. 3, 3 
(=4, 2), 4; Ovid, Met. 13, 231. Similarly 
also the use of the cognate Gk. yaivw in 
Soph. Aj. 1227, Aristoph. Vesp. 342, Callim. 
Ap. 24. 

In English we find the cognate yawn 
used of opening in order to emit (as well as 
of opening in order to swallow); cf. e.g. 
Shakspere, Much Ado, V. iii. 19, Julius 
Caesar, II. ii. 18, Hamlet III. ii. 407. 
Compare also the lines of another old 
dramatist, John Marston, Antonio and 
Mellida, The Second Part, IIT. i. 188 sg. :— 


‘Now gapes the graves, and through their 
yawns let loose 
Imprison’d spirits to revisit earth.’ 


Thus then the Italic verb *é-hija-om, 
corresponding to the Lat. *é-(or ex-)hia-re, 
will have literally meant ‘to yawn—forth,’ 
and, when applied in the Passive to the 
sacrificial victims, which were to be driven 
forth from their enclosure, den, or cage, and 
pursued across the forum by the community, 
will have meant literally ‘ yawned—forth,’ 
that is (if we may venture to paraphrase 
Marston’s words), ‘let loose through their 
prison’s yawns,’ 

In this connexion reference may be made 
to the phraseology employed in many 
passages by Latin authors concerning the 
horses and chariots in the races; cf. e.g. 
Enn. ap. Cic. De Divin. 1, 48, § 107 :— 


‘Exspectant, veluti, consul cum mittere 
signum 
Volt, omnes avidi spectant ad carceris oras, 


Quam mox emittat pictis ex faucibu’ 


currus.’ 


Compare also Lucret. 2, 263 sqqg.; Verg. 
Georg. 1, 512; 3, 104; Aen. 5, 145; Hor. 
Sat. 1, 1, 114; Tibull. 1. 4, 32; Auctor 
Incert. Ad C. Herennium 4, 3, § 4; Ovid 
Heroid. 18, 166, Met. 10, 652 sq., Trist. 
5, 9, 29 sg. and 12, 26; Stat. Thebd. 6, 
522, ete. 

Lat. Aid, it is true, is more frequently 
intransitive than transitive; but no objec- 
tion can be raised on this ground against 
the above-suggested explanation of the 
forms in question, for a close parallel to 
Lat. *ex-hiare ‘to yawn—forth’ is afforded 
by Lat. ex-cantare ‘to sing—forth, to charm 
—forth,’ for which see, eg. Tab. xii. ap. 
Plin. 28, 2, 4 § 17, Hor. Zpod. 5, 45, Prop. 
3, 3 (=4, 2), 49, Luc. 6, 686, and 9, 931. 

L. Horton-Smitu. 
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SOPRA case erat 


The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and 
Athens, by Dr. Gustav Ginpert, trans- 
lated by E. J. Brooxs, M.A. and T. 
Nickuiy, M.A., with an introductory note 
by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1895. 10s. 6d. 


Tue merits of Dr. Gustav Gilbert’s ‘Man- 
ual of Greek Constitutional Antiquities ’ 
(Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthue- 
mer) have long been known to scholars. 
The first instalment of the work, originally 
published in 1881, at once took rank as a 
masterpiece of its kind. Admirable in 
method, fully competent in knowledge, and 
by no means devoid of original suggestions, 
the book quickly proved to be of high 
service to Hellenists, inter alia as a canon 
for the purpose of regulating and directing 
their studies in the political antiquities of 
Greece. The complete work comprises two 
volumes, the first dealing with the institutions 
of Sparta and Athens ; the second (published 
in 1885) containing an inventory of know- 
ledge for the other all too numerous and lesser 
known city-states of Hellas. From the 
nature of the case and from the condition of 
the evidences the second volume was inevit- 
ably destined to a less complete success than 
its precursor. In dealing with Greek 
states other than Sparta and Athens the 
scant and fragmentary evidences do not 
afford materials for an adequate characteris- 
tic or history, even in such notable instances 
as Thebes and Corinth, Elis and Corcyra, to 
say nothing of the infinity of Greek consti- 
tutions throughout the diaspora, from Mas- 
salia to Poseideion, from Olbia to Cyrene. 
In all that region we are constantly bafiled 
by the failure of evidence, while the gener- 
alized history and system of the Greek City 
State, which take the place of fuller and 
more exact knowledge of particular city- 
states, are but a poor consolation to the 
historian a-hungering for realities. Even 
in regard to Sparta how much is left to be 
desired ! Thucydides could believe that for 
upwards of four centuries there had been 
no constitutional movement or history in 
Sparta. Laconian secretiveness had dried 
up the inner sources of Laconian fame, even 
for the predecessors of Aristotle. Police 
regulations and other reserves seem to have 
made the description of contemporary insti- 
tutions in Sparta a difficult and inconclusive 
task. The happier fortune, the more gener- 
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ous self-advertisement of Athens have 
enriched posterity with more copious vision 
and rewarded Athens with an imperishable 
crown. Even in the first edition of Gilbert’s 
first volume three-quarters of the whole 
was devoted to Athens. Since then the 
constantly growing wealth of epigraphic 
material, and the epoch-making discovery 
of the lost Aristotelian tract on the Athenian 
Polity, have further aggrandized Athens, as 
by a new transfer to her of the common 
fund. Athens is become for the time more 
than ever the centre of Hellenic interests. 
In the second edition of Gilbert’s first 
volume (1893) Athens absorbs four-fifths of 
the text, without reckoning the [introduction 
on ‘ Aristotle’s ’A@nvaiwy mwoXureia.’ It is 
from this second edition that the translation 
now under review has been made. The 
translation was a work well worth doing, 
and it has been, upon the whole, well done. 
Barring an unfortunate negative in the 
third line of the Author’s Preface I have 
observed nothing much to mislead and very 
little to displease a scholarly reader. The 
translation is indeed a good illustration of 
the advantage of work done by properly 
trained hands. The translators obviously 
not merely possess a good knowledge of 
German, but have brought all the advan- 
tages of a classical training to bear upon 
their work. As a result the Handbook is 
readable in its English form. The ex- 
tremely business-like character of the original 
dispenses, indeed, with ornament, and in 
this respect the English version very pro- 
perly follows suit: but it has the great 
merit of rendering the German as a rule 
into the English idiom. The scholarly 
character of the work is further guaranteed 
by the scrupulous fidelity with which 
Gilbert’s notes, including all quotations and 
references, have been reproduced. One 
could have desired that the translators had 
adhered to the stricter purism of the German 
original in the transliteration of Greek 
words and names. A work of this kind 
offered a good opportunity for striking a 
blow against the desperate anarchy of our 
English practices in this particular. A 
correctness which was acceptable to Robert 
Browning in his poetic workshop should not 
be too pedantic for the Cambridge Senate 
House, or for the Oxford Schools. I venture 
to repeat a protest against the version of 
KAnpowv et cog. by ‘to choose by lot.’ The 
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words ‘choice’ ‘choose,’ were better reserved 
for aipeots, aipetoGax et cog., and this protest 
applies to rendering Gilbert’s word erloost 
into ‘chosen by lot’ (e.g. #.7. p. 139), much 
more, into ‘chosen’ simpliciter (ib. p. 391). 
The use of these technical terms is extremely 
precise in the Greek and is observed by 
Gilbert in his German ; nothing is gained 
for accurate knowledge by substituting in 
English phrases which only avoid inconse- 
quence by being deprived of concrete signi- 
ficance. I had noted two or three expres- 
sions which the translators might perhaps 
better from the point of view of our idiom : 
‘military artists’ may carry a false sugges- 
tion to this or that English reader, nor is it 
quite equivalent to the German Ariegs- 
kuenstler [or to the Greek reyvirac rav 
mokeuixav]. The description of Solon start- 
ing on his travels ‘in perfect self-denial’ 
(p. 141) has a slightly droll solemnity about 
it, which is not justified by the German 
unternahm voller Selbstverleugnung eine laen- 
gere Reise. A few such objections in so 
large a labour but accentuate our commend- 
ation. The chief secret of the translators’ 


success is doubtless that they have been 
genuinely interested in the subject of the 


work, and the Public Orator in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who has written the 
Introductory Note, is to be congratulated, if 
he can count among his pupils any large 
number of scholars competent to undertake 
and perform so well such services to the 
cause of Hellenic studies under his inspir- 
ation. 

This paper has been somewhat retarded 
by circumstances, and I have thought to 
make some amends to the distinguished 
author, and his English editors, by subjoin- 
ing two or three notes on particular points, 
where the views maintained in the Hand- 
book may be open to question, or revision. 
This course may also commend itself to 
readers of the Classical Review, few, if any, 
of whom can require to be told at any 
length that Gilbert’s book, in the original or 
in this serviceable translation, is indispens- 
able now to every scholar’s library. I take 
three corn-stalks out of my sheaf, on which 
to practise a critical experiment: (1) Gil- 
bert’s general estimate of the “A@yvaiwv 
moditeia: (2) Gilbert’s theory concerning 
the age for the enrolment of the Athenian 
citizen : (3) A point in regard to the con- 
stitution of the Athenian dikasteria, in 
which Gilbert argues against a result 
which was established by Fraenkel in 1877 
to the general satisfaction of those qualified 
to judge. The following remarks are not to 
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be regarded as conveying any general cen- 
sure upon Gilbert’s work. I can conceive 
no better way of paying homage to the 
labours of a_ scholar, than by taking 
the trouble to discuss relatively small points 
in a whole, for which one has nothing but 
commendation and gratitude to express. 

(1) Gilbert’s estimate of the ’A@nvaiwv 
moXtreia. 

It was natural enough for the author, in 
view of the publication of the ’A@yvaiwv 
mokre‘a in 1891, to explain, as he has done 
in the Jntroduction to the new edition of his 
work, his own exact relation to the recovered 
authority. It must, however, be observed 
that, valuable as the Jntroduction may in 
itself be, it has a disturbing effect upon the 
economy of the Handbook as a whole. A 
somewhat exaggerated value has, perhaps, 
temporarily accrued to the text of the 
’AOnvaiwy woArre’a Owing to the circumstances 
of its long eclipse and late recovery. When 
the critique of the new authority shall have 
been more nearly than at present accom- 
plished, it will not be necessary for a writer 
upon the Institutions of Athens to select 
this one source for special discussion to the 
exclusion of the rest. In the next edition 
of his Handbook Dr. Gilbert will, perhaps, 
convert the Jntroduction into a more general 
and critical survey of the sources at large, 
or else relegate the expression of his personal 
views upon the “A@nvaiwy modireia to the 
Preface, or to a foot-note. In regard to the 
authority of the new text Dr. Gilbert 
appears to me to have surrendered too easily. 
For all he says, the newly discovered text 
might be not merely a fragmentary and 
inaccurate transcript by various hands of a 
copy of a treatise ascribed, more or less 
uncritically, to Aristotle, but a veritable 
autograph from the pen of that philosopher 
himself! Naturally Dr. Gilbert feels in- 
clined to bow down before such an authority, 
and seriously defends the more transparently 
rationalistic passages of domestic history, 
such as the accounts of Themistokles and 
Aristeides, the seventeen years of Areiopag- 
ite regimen after the Persian wars, the 
curious remark on the incompetence of the 
Strategi in the days before the introduction 
of mercenary soldiers, and so on. Dr. 
Gilbert regards even the account of the 
Drakonian constitution as ‘ valuable inform- 
ation founded on documentary evidence 
which we are not justified in rejecting in 
favour of conjectures of our own,’ (p. XXXiX.). 
It would take too long here to apologize for 
‘conjectures of our own,’ nor are we always 
bound to substitute a modern for an ancient 
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hypothesis on rejecting the latter: but how 
a critical historian can treat the passages on 
Drakon as genuine history, or tradition, 
rewains to me somewhat of a mystery. It 
may be observed, in addition, that Dr. 
Gilbert’s obiter dicta on Herodotus and 
Thucydides in their relation to the “A@nvaiwyv 
molurela are not always quite convincing. 
His remark (Jntroduction p. xxvii.) that ‘in 
Herodotus’ day the prevalent opinion at 
Athens was that the Alemeonidai established 
themselves at Delphi, won over the Pythia 
by bribery,’ etc. etc., is based on Hat. 
5, 62, 63. But, even if we ignore Schweig- 
haeuser’s plausible conjecture cf Aaxedaiud- 
vot for ’APnvator in ce. 63, it does not follow 
that the prevalent opinion in Athens at any 
time was what is there recorded. Again, is 
it not a little rash to describe the zpuravets 
tov vavxpdpov in Hdt. 5, 71 as ‘an in- 
vention of Herodotus’ (#.7. p. 122 n,. eine 
Erfindung Herodots in the original)? And 
does not the remark, that the temple-build- 
ing at Delphi mentioned in Hdt. 5, 62 
cannot be the same as that mentioned in 
Hat. 2, 180 (#.7. p. 145 n.), seem to miss the 
point of the preposition in éfocxodopjoa? The 
rebuilding might have been begun in the 
reign of Amasis even if it was not completed 
until the time of Kleisthenes. It is, per- 
haps, paying Thucydides’ account of the 
family relations of the Peisistratidai too 
high a compliment to describe it as ‘ resting 
on the evidence of inscriptions’ (Jntroduc- 
tion p. xxxviii.), even though Thucydides 
quotes two inscriptions to the point and 
might doubtless have quoted others ; and in 
this connexion one misses in the /ntroduction 
a reference to Beloch’s theory that the two 
exiles of Peisistratos are a product of false 
inference and combination, the earliest 
effects of which appear in Herodotus—an 
ingenious theory which, if accepted, will 
furnish a good example of the substitution 
of ‘a conjecture of our own’ for ‘a conclu- 
of Aristotle’s’ (ep. p. xxxviii.)—not un- 
attended with advantage. 

(2) Gilbert’s theory on the age of enrolment 
(} trav modwtav éyypagdy), or of legal majority 
at Athens. 

This case is especially interesting for the 
present purpose because here, for once, Dr. 
Gilbert undertakes to correct an explicit 
statement in the ’A@yvaiwy woXrreia, and in 
the stronger part of it, to wit, the second 
part, which deals with Athenian institutions 
as they were in the writer’s own day. It 
should be a very convincing argument to 
lead us in such a case to substitute ‘a con- 
jJecture of our own’ for ‘a conclusion of 
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Aristotle’s.’ Now, what is the state of this 
case ¢ 

The text in question runs: éyypagovra & 
és tous Snuoras dxtwxaidexa ern yeyovores 
c. 42. : 

These words can only mean: ‘citizens are 
inscribed on the demotic lists when they are 
eighteen years of age.’ The context shows 
that great pains were taken to prevent 
premature enrolment. 

Yet Gilbert maintains (#.7’. p. 197) that 
the words mean, not when they are 18 
(i.e. in the 19th year of age), but ‘upon 
the completion of the 17th year,’ @e. in 
the course of their 18th year, or in other 
words, before they are fully 18 years of age. 

He bases this interpretation upon the 
case of the orator Demosthenes, in regard to 
whose majority we have some apparently 
precise information. 

As, however, the Greek text quoted can 
only bear one clear meaning, if the case of 
Demosthenes proves that the orator attained 
his majority before he was 18 years of 
age, the following dilemma will arise: either 
the ’A@nvaiwy woArtefa is in error, or the 
enrolment of Demosthenes was premature 
and illegal. Both alternatives are equally 
improbable. I hope to show that the case 
of Demosthenes is not adverse to the state- 
ment in the "A@nvaiwy wodurefa, and that 
other evidence goes to support that state- 
ment, 

The case of Demosthenes may be exhibited 
as follows after Gilbert (Z.7’. p. 197) :— 

(i.) Demosthenes was seven years old 
when his father died. Dem. 27, 4. 

(ii.) Demosthenes was ten years and a 
few days under guardianship. 0. 6. 

(iii.) Demosthenes then came of age, i.e. 
was enrolled on the Angiapyxixov ypapparetor. 

In regard to (i.), the words in point are: 
obpos = waryp...karéAeumev...€ue...€mt — érav 
évra... Are these words to be taken as 
meaning exactly seven years toaday? That 
is not very likely. The words may well 
mean: not yet eight years of age. (On the 
analogy of Gilbert’s rendering of éxrwxaidexa 
érn yeyovws the words here in question 
should mean not yet seven full years old: 
which would prove too much for his 
argument !) 

In regard to (ii.), the words are: déxa éry 
Hpas émirpowevoavtes. There is nothing in 
the text about ‘a few days’ extra. These 
‘few days’ are apparently due to an 
inference, in itself plausible enough. But 
if ‘a few days’ may be added to the ten 
years here, why not to the seven years 
above 4 
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There are frequent references to the déxa 
éry throughout the speech, and oddly 
enough § 69 concludes, “AdoBov dé pd’ jv 
€Aafe wpotk’ €b€Xovta arodotvat kal Tadr’ €T €t 
dexatw, which strictly interpreted should 
mean only ‘after nine years.’ 

In regard to (iii.), it must be observed 
that there is nothing in the speech, exact or 
definite, about the date of the orator’s en- 
rolment, or coming of age. The words in 
$ 5, roxodrov xpdvov ews éyw dvnp elvar doxt- 
pacbeinv, leave the period an open question, 
even if they are to be interpreted as refer- 
ring to the éyypady cis tos Syporas. But, 
even if the examination (doximacia) is here 
practically identical with the registration 
(€yypapy), the question of the exact age 
of Demosthenes at the time is still left open. 

Another passage, however, throws light 
on the point. In 30, 15 Demosthenes 
states that he brought the action against 
his guardian in the Archonship of Polyzelos, 
in the month Skirophorion, in which month 
also his doxiacia had taken place. 

In the same passage he reckons a period 
of ‘two years’ between the Skirophorion of 
Polyzelos and the Poseideon of Timokrates. 

The list of Archons is as follows :— 


Polyzelos, Ol. 103.2 = 367-6 B.c. 
Kephisodoros, Ol. 103.3 = 366-5 B.c. 
Chion, Ol. 103.4 = 365-4 B.c. 
Timokrates, Ol. 104.1 =364-3 B.c. 


The Skirophorion of Polyzelos coincides, 
roughly speaking, with June 366 B.c. The 
Poseideon of Timokrates coincides similarly 
with December 364 B.c., and the ‘two 
years’ equals therefore two years and six 
months. On this analogy, ‘ten years’ 
might stand for ten years and six months, 
and ‘seven years’ might stand for seven 
years and six months, more or less: and in 
any case it is obvious that an exact 
argument for the interpretation, or refuta- 
tion, of the text in the ’A@ynvaiwy zoditeia 
cannot be based on the data in Demo- 
sthenes, and that, to all appearance, Demo- 
sthenes may have been fully eighteen years 
of age before he brought his action, or was 
inscribed on the roll of his Deme, and 
presumably was so old. 

But that is not all. Gilbert appears to 
have overlooked in this connexion the 
bearing of the list of Hponymi upon the 
problem of the ephebic majority. 

It is, by the way, a curious fact that 
Gilbert still thinks the 42 Eponymi of the 
Hoplites (éraévyzor trav AAukiv) identical 
with the Archons of a man’s years of service 


(Z.7. p. 315), The true interpretation of 
’"AOnv. mod. 53, 4 we owe to Mr. Kenyon, 
and it appeared already in his editio princeps 
of 1891. But whether the 42 Eponymi 
were Archons, as Gilbert still thinks, or 
Heroes, as Kenyon then showed, the facts 
remain that the 42 names marked 42 years 
of service, and that the last year of service 
was the 60th year of a man’s age, during 
which he served as a Diaitetes. But, if the 
42nd LXponymos corresponds to the 60th 
year of a man’s age, the first Hponymos 
must correspond to the 19th year of a man’s 
age: Q. E. D. 

It is, therefore, obvious now that 
Gilbert’s interpretation of ’A@nv. rod. 42, 1 
is unacceptable; that the case of Demo- 
sthenes is not an instance against the correct 
interpretation ; and that the correct inter- 
pretation is completely borne out by the 
use of the 42 Lponymi. The legal age for 
the enrolment or registration (éyypady) 
was on the completion of the 18th year, «e. 
in the course of the 19th year, precisely as 
stated in the passage in question. 

The Ephebic training lasted two years: a 
citizen would not join the mass, ‘be with 
the rest’ (wera tov aAdwv), until he had 
completed his 20th year. As everybody in 
Athens born in one year was not born on 
the same day of the year, the legal regu- 
lations did not work out with precisely the 
same coincidence in all cases, but this point 
needs not to be pursued further at present. 
It will here suffice to have vindicated the 
true interpretation of the passage in 
question from the gloss which Gilbert has 
put upon it. 

(3) Gilbert's view of the composition of the 
grand Jury (album iudicum): Were there 
ever 6,000 dikasts in Athens? 

On this point there is more room for 
dispute, and I cannot expect to carry all 
suffrages in favour of the view to be here 
propounded. The case presents a test for 
the critique of the “A@nvaiwy qodrreia, as 
well as an important problem in the 
constitutional history of Athens. If Dr. 
Gilbert is right, the “A@nvatwy qwodireia has 
determined a controversy concerning the 
number and composition of what we may, 
perhaps, call the great, or grand, Jury at 
Athens, and has demonstrated a remarkable 
change or reform in this matter, affording 
a fresh contrast between the conditions of 
the fifth and of the fourth centuries B.C. 
hope now to show good reason for disquali- 
fying the authority of the ’A@yvaiwy wodureia 
in this regard, and for denying the supposed 
contrast in this particular. 


7 
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It was a received opinion twenty years 
ago that year by year in old Athens a great 
jury of 6,000 dikasts used to be impanelled 
by lot, out of which great panel particular 
juries were constituted by a _ further 
sortition as occasion demanded. ‘This 
theory, however, was not two cen- 
turies old. It was devised by Valesius 
(Henri de Valois), and developed by 
Matthiae and Schoemann. It was the 
result of ingenious inference and combina- 
tion, starting from the lines in Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 661, 2 :— 


5 7 , , 4 ~ 8 - nw 

dd tovtwv vey Katdabes pucbdv Toior diKacrats 
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and the complete confutation of this modern 
theory was among the most certain results 
of Max Fraenkel’s brilliant monograph, Die 
attischen Geschworenengerichte, Berlin, 1877. 
But lo! here comes the ’A@yvaiwy rodireia 
back from the dead, bringing the 6,000 
dikasts with it! There they are, as large 
as life, in chapter 24, among the ‘twenty 
thousand men and more,’ supported and 
paid from the public funds of Athens in 
the fifth century B.c. 


ovveBawev yap ard Tov ddpwr Kai Tov TeAGV 
kal Tov Cvppaxwv Treiovs 7) Sicpvpiovs avdpas 
tpedecOar. Suxkagtai pev yap yoav 
éfaxigxireoe «tr. 

True, there is not a word about this 
figure 6,000 for the dikasts in the second 
part of the treatise, where the annual 
composition of the great panel, as well as 
the diurnal sortition of particular juries, 
is somewhat minutely displayed. True, the 
description of the dikastic institutions as 
they were in the days of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, for which the second part of the 
’AOnvaiwy rodire’a is a first-rate authority, 
completely vindicates Max Fraenkel’s 
brilliant critique. But the express text 
above quoted is too much for Dr. Gilbert, 
with his generous estimate of ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
authority for the history of Athenian 
institutions. Accordingly Gilbert—-while 
of necessity abandoning the position for the 
fourth century—positively retains, or, to 
speak more accurately, revives the exploded 
theory of Valesius, with the further 
developments of Matthiae (de «udiciis 
Atheniensium), and of Schoemann (de 
sortitione iudicum apud Athenienses), as 
valid for the fifth century B.c. (See Eng. 
Trans, pp. 391, 392, 394.) 
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There is thus set up a notable contrast 
between the album iudicum of the fifth 
century and that of the fourth, but it is an 
absolutely unnecessary and untenable 
contrast. Every argument against the 
6,000 remains exactly where it was before 
the ’A@nvaiwy woActefa came to light. There 
is not space here to recapitulate or to 
enforce. those arguments, I must be content 
to say that if they are valid against the. 
contemporary authority of Aristophanes in 
the fifth century, they are valid against the 
fourth century writer—even assuming the 
complete authenticity of the given passage 
in the ’A@ynvaiwy wodtreta. The figures in 
this passage are obviously round numbers— 
the 500 ¢povpot vewpiwy, the 700 dpyxai 
évdnpor and so forth—and the 6,000 dikasts 
cannot be seriously treated as a fixed and 
absolute total obtained, year by year, by 
some method not specified or even sug- 
gested anywhere in the treatise. Nor is 
the figure adduced in order to elucidate the 
composition of the album iudicum, or of the 
special juries ; it is given simply as an item 
in the grand total of state-paid Athenians, 
‘upwards of 20,000,’ in all. And where 
can we suppose the author to have got these 
figures from? Where did he find the 6,000 
dikasts? He found the 6,000 dikasts where 
Valesius found them, to wit, in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes. He found them where he 
himself found the 20,000 citizens—it is a 
mercy that he has spared us the 1,000 
tributary cities ! 


. , , , a “ . , e ~ 
eigiv ye modes xiALat, at viv Tov hopov ypiv 
dmdyourw" 
, ” »” , »” if 
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Aaywous... 


Wasps 707-9. 


If ‘the gdp and the ovppaxo’ can 
support 20,000 Athenians, you have but to 
add the réAy to support the more! 

The case is fairly clear. We are in the 
presence of one of those inferences and 
combinations of which the first part of 
the "A@nv. wod. is full; we are not in the 
presence of an official document, or a 
genuine tradition. Some of these inferences 
are good, and some of them are bad, and 
some in either kind have been independently 
made by modern scholars, before the 
discovery of the ’A@yvaiwy rodureia. The 
’"AOnvaiwy moditeia has appeared to verify 
the modern conjectures: but the apparent 
verification is not above criticism. Luge- 
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bil’s theory on the position of the Polemarch 
at Marathon is a good case in point. 
Every one now accepts this theory, on the 
strength of the ’"A@ynvaiwv wodireia, yet the 
theory was fully established, for those who 
could estimate historic evidence, long before 
the recovery of the "’A@nvaiwy zodcreia.! 
But this other case—the apparent verifica- 
tion of the hypothesis of Valesius in the 
text of the ’A@nvaiwy rodire(a—only proves, 
when critically examined, that a bad 
inference made in the seventeenth century 
of our era had been anticipated in the 


1 On this point I venture to refer to the note in 
my edition of Herodotus iv., v., vi. Vol. i. 
p- 365. 
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fourth century before our era. It is a 
subject for regret that Dr. Gilbert has 
allowed himself to be overborne by the 
authority of the “A@nvaiwy wodirefa in this 
matter ; and I trust he will reconsider his 
position before the next edition of his 
Handbuch makes its appearance. The 
classical perfection which he has attained 
in the treatment of the Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens makes 
any lapse on his part the more distressing 
to those who, like the present writer, 
gratefully acknowledge a large debt to his 
labours. 
REGINALD W. Macan, 


RAMSAY’S S7. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 
by Prorressor Ramsay. 1895. 10s. 6d. 


Tue record of St. Paul’s Christian life in 
the Acts ranges from his conversion to his 
Roman imprisonment : but his active career 
as apostle to the Gentiles (omitting the 
unrecorded years at Tarsus, and his last 
years of which mere glimpses are given in 
the Pastoral Epistles) began with his arrival 
at Antioch and ended with his arrest at 
Jerusalem. Other periods of his life are 
rich in personal and spiritual interest : but 
these were the years in which he took the 
lead in church extension. His rapid success 
claims the attention of the philosophic 
historian as well as the Christian : within 
fifteen years he planted churches throughout 
Asiatic and European Greece which lived, 
and took root, and grew into a permanent 
kingdom of Christ. This was evidently due 
to certain elements in his Greek environ- 
ment which rendered it possible for him to 
make Greek culture and Roman organiza- 
tion valuable handmaids of the Church. 
These elements may with advantage be 
considered in connexion with his many- 
sided character, and his wonderful combina- 
tion in his own person of the various forces 
that made up the complex civilization 
around him. He was by birth and educa- 
tion at once Jew Greek and Roman before 
he became a Christian apostle. The union 
of Jew and Greek was specially important : 
for by opening to him the synagogues of 
the Dispersion it enabled him, in spite of 
the Jewish opposition which his doctrine 


provoked, to win the ear of those godfear- 
ing Gentiles who offered the most fruitful 
field for conversion. His Roman citizen- 
ship also had its value, as Prof. Ramsay 
urges in his recent work on St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, not only 
as a shield from outward danger, but also 
in the wide outlook it gave him over the 
Empire, and a greater sympathy with Im- 
perial organization than was possessed by 
mere provincials. 

For, as the author points out, the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Western Asia was Graeco- 
Roman. Greeks had of old studded the sea- 
board with colonies, which found in the 
ordered freedom of, city life the most 
effectual means of commercial enterprise 
and of protection against oriental despotism. 
Greek monarchs had further developed this 
municipal system as the surest support of 
their throne against the reactionary forces of 
Eastern feudalism and superstition, besides 
adding to the cities a large Jewish popula- 
tion. The Caesars, inheriting a like policy 
from the Roman Senate, fostered the growth 
of commercial cities and established new 
colonies along the main lines of communi- 
cation. 

This Graeco-Roman civilization has found 
few more able exponents than Prof. Ram- 
say. By local research, by study of its 
geography and its monuments, by investiga- 
tion of its political changes and its history, 
he has made himself well acquainted with 
the religious and social life of Asia Minor 
during the first two centuries, His history 
of The Church in the Roman Empire in- 
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volved a careful scrutiny of the latter half 
of the Acts—the travel-document as he 
there entitles it—which contains the record 
of St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles: and 
he there pronounced it unquestionably an 
original document of the first century, but 
cautiously reserved his opinion as to the 
earlier chapters, which were composed 
under different circumstances without per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts. In his later 
volume he abandons this attitude of 
reserve, upholds the unity of the whole 
book, and ascribes its authorship to Luke the 
companion of St. Paul. This is an en- 
couraging symptom of a healthy reaction in 
modern criticism against the absurdity of 
reducing this noble record of a living 
church, stamped throughout in spirit as 
well as style and language with the seal of 
unity, into a stale patchwork of old docu- 
ments. This protest against scissors-and- 
paste theories comes with special force from 
an author who has rendered such good 
service in rehabilitating its character as con- 
temporary history. 

In fixing its date however he scarcely 
manifests the courage of his opinions. 
Though he dates all the travel-notes between 
43 and 60, and the chapters which contain 
them consist almost wholly of travel-notes, 
and are instinct with their life and fresh- 
ness; and though the materials of the 
earlier chapters were obviously within the 
author’s reach before he left Palestine in 
59; he postpones the final composition more 
than twenty years till the reign of Domi- 
tian. In support of this date he merely 
adduces one ingenious argument, which 
might create a presumption, if it were more 
convincing than it is, that the joint rule 
of Titus had begun in 71 before the com- 
pletion of the Third Gospel. But his own 
account of the Flavian policy condemns the 
date he now suggests for the Acts. Domi- 
tian, as he has forcibly argued, inherited 
his policy from his father and brother ; 
though the cruelty which drenched the 
Flavian amphitheatre with Christian blood 
was peculiarly his own. The Flavian throne 
rested on a popular basis, and Christians 
had become by the time of Nero a most 
unpopular class of social revolutionaries in 
the eyes of the Roman populace. Caesar- 
worship reached its climax under Domitian, 
but the Jewish war first accentuated 
the dangers of a kindred faith; and the 
antichristian policy of the Flavian em- 
perors, which aimed at stamping out the 
name of Christ by the capital punishment 
of apostles and saints, cannot have been 
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long delayed after their triumph. That 
crisis reversed the face of the religious 
world. Jews became no longer formidable 
persecutors, as they are presented in the 
Acts, but downtrodden exiles from city and 
temple ; Rome no longer the protector of the 
Church, but a jealous tyrant. 

The later chapters of the biography con- 
tain little new matter; though most 
readers will welcome the excellent résumé 
of James Smith’s exhaustive and masterly 
treatise on the voyage to Rome and ship- 
wreck: and the account given of the 
Imperial police system for the custody of 
state prisoners will be new to many. Its 
chief interest centres in the earlier life. 
The sojourn at Athens gains some touches 
of reality from the lively picture of an 
ancient university and its surroundings : 
the topography of the Areopagus is handled 
with the true instinct of an archaeologist 
as an effective argument against the con- 
ception of a popular address from the hill. 
Still more valuable are the travel-notes in 
Asia Minor. The author’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with its internal condition under 
the Caesars makes his remarks on that 
region extremely valuable. He has suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of most dis- 
passionate inquirers in disproving the theory 
of the late Bishop Lightfoot that the 
Galatian churches of St. Paul were planted 
in the cities of Northern Galatia ; to which 
English churchmen have clung in loyal 
deference to his high authority, though it 
made it almost impossible to reconcile the 
Epistle with the Acts. 

His description of Roman policy and 
Graeco-Roman civilization brings out effec- 
tively the bright side of Imperial rule. 
The reign of law and order established in 
the city centres, and along the main roads, 
the fairly evenhanded justice, the stern 
repression of violence, the road-making and 
vigorous police, made it a valuable ally of 
Christianity as a civilizing agent in the 
apostolic age ; more than thirty years of 
church life elapsed before the Emperors 
learned to dread the spiritual power and 
organized unity of the Church, and sought 
to crush by force so formidable an antagon- 
ist to centralized despotism and social 
tyranny. 

The picture of St. Paul’s environment at 
Ephesus is a little disappointing to those 
who know The Church in the Roman Empire, 
because it omits the graphic account of the 
famous temple of Great Artemis, fruitful 
goddess-mother and nurse of life, with its 
throng of votaries from all lands, the exten- 
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sive traflic that grew up around it, and the 
demand for shrines in silver marble and 
terracotta. But the mercenary motives of 
the craftsmen are faithfully depicted, as 
well as the absence of sincere fanaticism in 
the opposition to St. Paul, and the friendly 
tone of the upper classes, represented by 
the Imperial commissioners of religious 
worship. 

I cannot however endorse the author’s 
view of the relations of the apostles with 
the synagogue. The statement that Peter 
laid it down as a necessary condition of 
reception into the Church that the non-Jew 
must approach by way of the synagogue, 
appears to me quite groundless. Cornelius 
was not a proselyte, as is affirmed, but a 
godfearing Gentile who attended the syn- 
agogue he had built and observed Jewish 
hours of prayer: nor was the question 
presented to Peter one of Hebrew birth as a 
necessary condition of membership of the 
Church, but of circumcision, Proselytes had 
been freely invited at Pentecost to join the 
Church (Acts ii. 10), and one of the Seven 
was a proselyte. The baptism of Cornelius 
with the Spirit was on the contrary the 
fundamental charter of Gentile Christians. 
Hitherto the apostles had regarded the 
uncircumcised as unclean: for Christ him- 
self had pointedly refused with seeming 
harshness to admit Gentiles to the blessings 
of the Gospel. But now God revealed to 
St. Peter and the Church his new covenant 
with the uncircumcised. 

On the other hand the chief secret of St. 
Paul’s success lay in his power over the 
large body of godfearing Gentiles within 
the synagogue: they became his enthusi- 
astic adherents, and formed, as his Epistles 
attest, the strength of the Pauline churches. 
The author represents St. Paul as addressing 
himself in Galatia to the pagan populace ; 
but the Epistle to his Galatian converts is 
saturated through and through with Old 
Testament thoughts and language, and was 
clearly addressed to pupils of the syn- 
agogue. Again in Thessalonica the author 
rejects the authority of the great MSS. in 
Acts xvii. 4, in support of his view that 
the great sphere of St. Paul’s influence was 
outside the synagogue. But the first dis- 
tinct breach with the synagogue recorded 
in the Acts was at Corinth: and even there, 
as his First Epistle to the Corinthian church 
declares, his converts were learned in the 
Scriptures, having doubtless followed him 
out of the synagogue. 

This volume does not claim to be a critical 
edition and it would be unjust to condemn 
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it on critical grounds: but the hasty re- 
jection of the great MSS. whenever a diffi- 
culty confronts us, or a valuable comment 
has crept from the margin into a later text, 
calls for protest. Three instances must 
suffice. The reading cis IepovaaAjp in xii. 
25 is summarily dismissed as impossible. 
Why so? it has to be coupled with Aypo- 
cavres, and its position is therefore unusual : 
transcribers have stumbled over it, changing 
eis into a barely possible ég, and correcting 
that into do, but the context goes far to 
justify it. In returning from the Caesarean 
episode to the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul it is reasonable to mark the change of 
scene by giving prominence to Jerusalem, 
as the place of their ministry.—In xvi. 6 
the reading of the great MSS. Awp)6ov... 
kwAvOevres, though it makes excellent sense 
and perfect Greek, if literally translated, is 
set aside in favour of the hopeless jumble 
of participles in the Received Text, because 
the author finds it difficult to reconcile it 
with his view of the context.—In xxviii. 16 
the marginal note recording the delivery of 
St. Paul into the custody of the head of the 
detective police is a valuable fragment of 
antiquity, but its absence from the oldest 
MSS. forbids its acceptance as a genuine 
clause of the original text, and it is difficult 
to understand the suggestion that it was 
omitted because it had only a mundane 
interest. 

In the domain of church history I am 
grieved to differ so widely from the author. 
His description of the first mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem contradicts 
apparently the original record. We are told 
in the Acts that the Christians of Antioch, 
being stirred by a prophecy of impending 
famine to send relief to the brethren in 
Judaea, sent it to the elders by the hand of 
Barnabas and Saul. The obvious inference 
is that the office of relieving the Christian 
poor which had been performed by the 
apostles, and for a time by the Seven, 
devolved at that time upon the elders, and 
that the duty of Barnabas and Saul ended 
with placing the contribution in their hands, 
just as the more important Pauline contribu- 
tion was afterwards presented to James and 
the elders. Prof. Ramsay however sets 
aside the elders, and maintains that Saul— 
whose life, as a hated renegade, was never 
safe in Jerusalem—repaired thither with 
Barnabas and a staff of assistants, forsaking 
their ministry at Antioch for some months, 
that they might purchase and distribute 
food to the starving poor at Jerusalem. In 
support of this strange contention he urges 
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that the conveyance of alms could not be 
designated as a diaxovia, though the mere 
contribution is so entitled in 2 Cor. ix. 1. 
The mission is also dated in the Acts by the 
outbreak of the Herodian persecution at 
that time (not about, for the Greek preposi- 
tion used in xii. 1 is xara): yet Prof. Ramsay 
makes them wait two whole years till the 
occurrence of actual famine about 46. His 
object in these suggestions is to identify the 
conference of Barnabas and Saul related in 
Gal. ii. 1-10, and there dated thirteen years 
after Saul’s conversion, with this visit. For 
the persecution began within fourteen years 
after the Crucifixion, and the conference was 
well-nigh impossible at a time when Herod 
was marking down the leaders of the Church 
as victims, and they were seeking safety in 
flight or concealment. Prof. Ramsay indeed 
scouts this idea as unworthy of apostles : 
but their Lord had enjoined flight from 
persecution, and St. Paul practised it again 
and again, little as he feared to die. 

In pursuance of the same theory he inter- 
poses ten years of misdirected and compara- 
tively barren ministry at Tarsus between 
Saul’s successful preaching at Damascus 
and the wonderful triumphs of his sub- 
sequent career ; he dates the recognition of 
Barnabas and Saul by Peter James and John, 
as God’s chosen apostles for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, before their commission from 
the church of Antioch, and before tne vision 
which revealed to Saul his future mission ; 
besides postponing that vision till eleven 
years after Saul’s flight from Jerusalem. It 
is not easy to conceive a more complete 
dislocation of his Christian career. 

His view of Gal. ii. 1-10 as relating a 
private understanding between the leaders 
rests on his interpretation of rots doxodox in 
v. 2 as the leading spirits of the Twelve, and 
assumes their identity with Peter James and 
John, whereas I understand the Greek text 
of vv. 7-9 ddA rovvavriov...as emphatically 
contrasting the conduct of the two. But 
the passage is confessedly obscure, and I 
should hardly refer to it, were it not for the 
suggestion that St. Paul made a formal 
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submission to the subsequent council in 
reliance on this private understanding. 
This is to introduce into the apostolic 
government a fatal atmosphere of intrigue, 
which savours more of the nineteenth 
century than of the first. 

He treats of the council as a recognition 
that Jerusalem was the administrative centre of 
the Church, adopting the false analogy of 
general councils, representative of the whole 
Church and armed with imperial authority. 
I find in the Acts no appearance of repre- 
sentation or authority over the Gentile 
churches. The church of Antioch sent 
ambassadors to Jerusalem to complain of an 
agitation raised by Jewish Christians at 
Antioch. These obtained from the apostles 
and local elders an emphatic repudiation of 
the unauthorized agitators, and a distinct 
recognition of Gentile freedom from the 
Law. They took back with them a letter 
from the elder brethren to their Gentile 
brethren, settling the terms on which Jewish 
Christians, bound by the law of Moses, 
might nevertheless maintain communion 
with Gentile brethren. I find here no trace 
of submission, no surrender of independence, 
but a treaty of brotherly alliance between 
two distinct sections of the Church, con- 
cluded by the Twelve and the elders on the 
one part, and by Barnabas and Paul on the 
other. Submission on the part of St. Paul 
would be quite inconsistent with his jealous 
vindication of his own apostolic authority 
in all his Epistles. The assertion that his 
whole history shows that he recognized 
Jerusalem as the administrative centre of the 
Church simply amazes me. Even the mother- 
church of Antioch passed gradually out of 
sight, as he pressed onward in his apostolic 
career, grouping his churches round new 
centres, cementing them together by common 
action, straining to add West to Kast. He 
was indeed most anxious to avoid a rupture 
with Jerusalem, which would have broken 
the unity of the Church, but I cannot 
conceive him looking back to a Jewish 
centre of Gentile Christianity. 

F, RENDALL. 















Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie, von Fr. Leo. 
(Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, pp. viii. 
346.) Berlin. 1895. 13 M. 


Proressor Leo’s Forschungen is the most 
important work on Plautus that has appeared 
since Ritschl’s Prolegomena. The number 
of new suggestions which it offers is so 
great that it is impossible for a reviewer to 
treat the whole work in detail. Of the last 
five of the six chapters into which it is 
and iv., which deal with the Biography of 
Plautus, his Greek originals and _ the 
genuineness of the Prologues of his plays, 
are perhaps the most valuable part of this 
valuable volume and will meet with the 
most ready acceptance. In chap. v. the 
case for Prof. Leo’s theory of the elision of 
final -s after a short vowel before an initial 
vowel in Plautus is stated with so strong 
an array of facts as to make me ashamed 
of my scant recognition of this theory in 
the Latin Language (ch. ii. § 137, p. 123); 
and the whole question of the dropping of 
final -s in Latin is thoroughly investigated. 
Chap. vi. contains the brilliant discovery 
that -ae of the Gen. Sg. (originally a disyl- 
lable -d) is treated differently by early 
poets from -ae of the Dat. (Loc) Sg. 
(originally a long diphthong -d) in that 
Synaloephe of Gen. -ae is avoided! But 
since every one who takes an interest in 
Plautus must get and read this book for 
himself, I prefer to use the space at my 
disposal in a fuller discussion of the chapter 
which has the most importance for the 
restoration of the text of Plautus, I mean 
chap. i. which deals with the history of the 
Plautine Text in antiquity. 

It has for a long time been known that 
our text must have come ultimately from 
actors’ copies; and various readings have 
been with more or less probability referred 
to the changes which would have to be 
made at the Plautine revival in the first 
century B.C., in order to make the meaning 
and metre intelligible to the audience. Thus 


1 Philologists owe gratitude to Prof. Leo for this 
interesting proof of the different course of develop- 
ment taken by these two case-endings, and will 
forgive him for his strange explanations of Pomplio 
as a Dual (p. 333) and of Gen. -di from -ds like Ital. 
crai from crds (p. 321n.). 

The elision of the -ae of meae in Epid. 563 démi 
meae eccam séluam need cause no difficulty. Meae 
is a Locative, 
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the substitution in our MSS. of purgitant 
for the Plautine purigant in Aul. 753 : 


non mi homines placént qui quando mile 
fecerunt purigant, 


is claimed for this period ; for, it is argued, 
a later scribe would merely replace the 
obsolete purigant by the familiar purgant 
without troubling himself to preserve the 
metre (cf. Zruc. 245 demum oggerunt (A) for 
demus danunt (P); Pseud. 432 forsitan ea tibi 
(P) for fors fuat an istaec(A). Further, that 
corruptions existed in the Plautine text as 
early as Varro’s time is known not only from 
his mention in the Lingua Latina ix. 61, 106 
of the corruption lawari for lauare in Truc. 
323, but also from Festus’ account of his 
explanation of Curc. 568, which shows that 
the text used by Varro had wapula ergo 
instead of wapulare ego. It is then a per- 
fectly natural supposition that in the first 
complete edition of the twenty-one plays, an 
edition from which both the fourth century 
Ambrosian Palimpsest (A) and the Arche- 
type of our other MSS. (P) are derived, 
there were errors which were transmitted to 
both families of MSS. Indeed Schoell has 
gone so far as to argue from certain lacunae, 
which he professes to find in both A and P, 
that the common original had holes in 
certain pages and that each page contained 
a certain number of lines. It is therefore 
no new theory which Prof. Leo brings 
before us in the first chapter, where he 
emphasizes the significance of these corrup- 
tions common to A and P, -What is new is 
his conjecture (I say conjecture, for the 
facts are too uncertain to admit of proof) 
that this original edition of the twenty-one 
plays was comparatively late, only a 
century or two earlier than the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest itself, belonging to the second 
century A.D., and being a product of the 
Archaic Revival of that period. The theory 
of that time, he says,—a theory which we 
find carried into practice in contemporary 
inscriptions,—that hiatus was allowable in 
verse, induced the editor or editors of 
Plautus to leave unemended such lines as 
exhibited hiatus; so that passages like 
Poen. 453-6 (AP): 


sex immolaui | agnos nec potul tamen 
propitiam Venerem facere uti | essét mihi. 
Quoniam litare néqueo abii illim flico 
iratus : uotui | éxta prosicarier, 
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reproduce the Plautine text of the first 
edition, in other words, the high-water 
mark beyond which Plautine students of 
to-day can hardly expect to pass. Prof. 
Leo draws up a long list of lines in which 
hiatus is exhibited in the A and the P 
versions, and supposes them one and all to 
have stood in this form in the original 
edition, an edition referred by him to some 
period after Probus, by others to some 
period after Varro. The list is an alarm- 
ing one; and Prof. Leo’s whole theory is 
likely to have something of a paralysing 
effect on Plautine emendation, to suggest 
tacit acquiescence in MS. corruptions rather 
than a vigorous effort to get past and 
beyond them to the actual words of Plautus. 

‘And yet it seems to me that the time has 
not yet come for such a policy of despair. 
The whole history of Plautine emendation 
has shown us that the canon of textual 
criticism which has led to success is that 
the readings common to A and P are to be 
accepted as the right readings, unless it 
can be shown that the mistake is one into 
which the scribe of A and the P scribe may 
have fallen independently. There are 
several considerations which should prevent 
us from abandoning this canon, found so 
useful in the past. 

Prof. Leo’s list of lines, similarly worded 
in both A and P, in which the laws of 
scansion, as they are known to us, are 
violated, is, as I have said, a long one. 
But it would have been a good deal longer, 
if the list had heen compiled a few 
years ago, prior to Skutsch’s clever 
discovery that the final vowel of -que, 
-ne was dropped in conversational Latin, 
and therefore in the versification of Plautus, 
in other words besides atgue (ac), neque 
(nec), viden, &c. Skutsch made that dis- 
covery by observing that A and P agreed 
in presenting a large number of lines of 
this form :— 


Poen. 419 perque meds amores pérque Adel- 
phasitim meum (Iamb. Senar.) 


which violated our ordinary rules of scan- 
sion. But rightly judging that, where A 
and P agreed about a reading, that reading 
would probably be correct, he looked about 
for an explanation of the apparent irregu- 
larity, and discovered this law of [atin 
pronunciation. Has not Prof. Leo himself 
in the last chapter of this book removed 
from the list of ‘corruptions common to A 
and P’ all those lines in which -ae of the 
Gen. Sg. stands in hiatus, by showing that 
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the pronunciation of this diphthong in 
Plautus’ age was of a kind that enabled it 
to stand before an initial vowel without 
causing hiatus? And we do not find in his 
list Poen. 388 : 


hiiius cor, huitis studium, huius sauium, 
mastigia, 


now that Buecheler, accepting the common 
reading of A and /P, has shown that there 
is no corruption, but that cor in the time 
of Plautus was a syllable long by position. 
We are then entitled to believe that before 
many years are passed Prof. Leo’s list will 
be considerably reduced by new discoveries 
about Plautine pronunciation and prosody. 
Even now we can diminish it by the con- 
sideration, surely a very natural one, that 
since the same tendencies to error were 
present to the ancient scribe of A as to the 
mediaeval scribes of ‘ Palatine’ MSS., they 
must occasionally have fallen into the same 
mistake. Thus the scribe of <A is, like all 
scribes, inclined to MHaplography, and 
writes, e.g. guemquam for quemquam quam 
in Most.608. The scribes of the ‘ Palatine’ 
MSS. are inclined to the same error, and 
write, e.g. wisita sit for wisitata sit in Trin. 
766. We need not then suppose gerere 
<re>m of AP in Trin. 773 to bea corruption 
that existed in the first MS. of Plautus. 
It may well have crept into A and into 
some /-archetype independently. In Stich. 
289 CD have the same error as A, hamum 
for hamulum,; but the fact that B has 
hamulum shows us that the mistake is one 
for which the scribe of A on the one hand, 
and the scribe of the original of C and D 
on the other are responsible, and which 
must not be foisted into the original of AP. 
And yet how many lines must be in the 
same case, while the needed indication is 
lacking! Poen. 388-90 with their numerous 
homoeoteleutons, or rather homoeoarchons, 
offer a regular pitfali to scribes ; and as a 
matter of fact the scribes of ABCD have 
all gone wrong in this passage ; but luckily 
they have gone wrong at different parts and 
in different ways so that the common arche- 
type of A and P for once escapes being 
saddled with the responsibility for the 
error. Or, again, Transposition is a common 
fault of the scribe of A, as in the Stichus 
at v. 350 &e. It is also a common fault of 
the ‘ Palatine’ scribes, as in the same play 
at vv. 117, 293, 295, &. What wonder 
then that A and the ‘Palatine’ MSS. 
coincide in one of the instances of trans- 
position in this play (v. 275), or in so 
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natural a transposition as in Pseud. 997, 
where the true reading: propera pellegere 
ergo epistulam has become in both families 
of MSS. propera pellegere epistulam ergo? 
The same considerations may make us pause 
before we assign to the original edition of 
Plautus every mistake that is found at once 
in a line of the ‘ Palatine’ text and in the 
same line as quoted by Nonius. Our MSS. 
of Nonius, as I have tried to show in the 
Philologus of this year, are all derived froma 
single MS. of the eighth or ninth century, 
and only in Books i.—iii. have we readings 
of a seventh or eighth century archetype. 
The writer of this MS. or the writer of its 
parent archetype may quite conceivably 
have fallen on his own account into the 
same error as a ‘ Palatine’ scribe, if the 
error is a natural one to fall into, e.g. Asin. 
807 puras for pure. On the other hand 
the quotation of a line by Nonius or some 
other grammarian often affords the very 
proof we need and shows us that a cor- 
ruption common to A with the ‘ Palatine’ 
MSS. was not necessarily a corruption of the 
first edition of Plautus. For example, in 
Mil. 1413 A has mittemus, BCD mittimus: 
but the Priscian MSS. have amittimus, a fact 
which argues for the true reading amittemus 
having been the reading of the early 
Plautine text. 

And is there not a further possibility 
with regard to the consensus in error of A 
and the ‘Palatine’ MSS., viz. that some 
early ‘Palatine’ archetype was provided 
with the record of readings of the ‘ Am- 
brosian’ family? These readings, entered 
in the margin of this archetype or between 
the lines, might be allowed by subsequent 
copyists to oust the original ‘ Palatine’ 
readings. There are many indications that 
the early ‘ Palatine’ MSS. contained vari- 
ants, interlinear and marginal; and while 
it is possible and in many cases probable 
that these variants existed in the common 
archetype of A and P, it is also possible 
that they were often introduced at a later 
period into the P text from A. Even the 
appearance of the same gloss in A and in P 
MSS. is not proof positive that this gloss 
had been written in the common archetype 
of A and P. There were stock glosses for 
certain words ; and these stock glosses may 
have found their way as explanations of 
these words into A and into P at different 
times. Thus rogo is the stock or standard 
gloss of O. Lat. oro and has ousted the 
O. Lat. word in Pers. 321 in P (quod me 
dudum rogasti), but not in A (quod mecum 
dudum orasti) ; in Mos: 682 it has ousted 
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oro in A (bonum aequmque rogas), but not 
in P (bonum aequomque oras). Similarly 
with simul for simitu, tui for tis, ke. A 
scribe at any time might explain the old 
word by its modern equivalent ; so that the 
appearance of the modern equivalent instead 
of the Plautine word in both the Ambrosian 
and the Palatine text does not warrant the 
conclusion that the gloss had already sup- 
planted the archaism in the common original 
of A and P. 

All these considerations should, I think, 
keep us from being overmuch alarmed by 
the list of apparent corruptions in the first 
edition of the twenty-one plays. Before we 
accept it, we must first assure ourselves 
that the corruption has not insinuated 
itself into the ‘ Palatine’ text at a later 
date ; and I think that if we make a closer 
investigation into the immediate archetype 
of our existing Palatine MSS., an archetype 
referred by general consensus to the eighth 
or ninth century, we shall find that it was 
surprisingly free from a large number of 
errors which appear in our minuscule MSS. 
and which get the credit of having belonged 
to the proto-archetype (?). And we must 
also assure ourselves that what is called a 
corruption is really a corruption. How 
many of the cases of hiatus quoted by 
Prof. Leo are really metrical blemishes 
of Plautine verse, is by no means easy 
to decide. The last word on hiatus has 
not yet been spoken; and I for my part 
do not see how Cicero’s statement about 
the ‘antiqui poetae,’* that they ‘saepe 
hiabant,’ is to be set aside. The most 
recent investigations into the Saturnian 
Metre have increased the likelihood that 
prosodical hiatus was found to a very large 
extent in primitive Latin verse. Prof. 
Leo, who still clings to the old-fashioned 
‘quantitative ’ theory of the Saturnians, has 
ignored this fact, and prefers to set aside 
Cicero’s statement as a mere mistake, due 
to his having a text of the early writers in 
which old forms like med, ted, sed appeared 
as me, te, se, &c., with consequent hiatus. 
But the actual instances quoted by Cicero 
cannot be explained away in this fashion, 
nor yet the statements of other gram- 
marians about such scansions of Ennius as 
militim octo. The truth is that we have 
yet to learn under what circumstances pros- 
odical hiatus was legitimate in early Latin 
poetry ; and it is not allowable to seize upon 
each and every example of a hiatus in our 
two texts of Plautus as an instance of a 
corruption in the text. Both in cases of 
hiatus and of other apparent corruptions 
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common tc the A and the /’ texts it will be a 
safer policy for us to accept them as genuine 
and try to find an explanation of them than 
to label them without further effort as 
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corruptions which existed in the first edition 
of the twenty-one plays. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


SCHWAB’S SYNTAX OF THE GREEK COMPARATIVE. 


listorische Syntax der griechischen Compara- 
tion in der klassischen Litteratur, von 
Orro ScuwasB. Heft 2. Wiirzburg, 1894. 
Pp. 180. 5 Mk. 


In the Classical Review for December, 1894, 
pp. 454459, I reviewed a first instalment 
of this treatise. The second instalment, 
which forms Heft 12 of Schanz’s Beitrdge, 
deals with ‘rising Comparison’ (steigernde 
Comparation). I need not here repeat my 
strictures on ‘adversative Comparison’ 
save to note in general that Schwab 
appeals to his tenet of 7=dA’ od to explain 
several of the categories in this part of his 
essay. 

Theory aside, the conclusions Schwab 
draws from a statistical study of the Greek 
comparative amply confirm what seems to 
be proved for the Aryan genesis of the com- 
parative, viz. its construction with a separa- 
tivecase. Itis gratifying therefore to quote 
from Schwab (p. 2): ‘ Vie ist 7 ausschliess- 
lich oder auch nur in unbedingt bevor- 
zugtem numerischen Verhiiltnisse gebraucht, 
wo der Genitiv stehen kénnte.’ 

Exceptions might be taken to one of the 
categories, where the so-called ‘anomalous’ 
comparatives xpeirrwv etc. are said to have 
maintained their original (i.e. ‘adversative ’) 
character even in ‘rising comparison.’ Is 
it thereby implied that these comparatives 
are more archaic than those in -repos? The 
suffix -tero, however, has comparative force 
in all the Aryan languages. It would seem 
that it must have had it in the Aryan 
period. Still doubt arises because in 
Rig Veda -tara- is practically limited to 
pronoun stems. 

This limitation need not, however, bring 
into uncertainty the identification of the 
comparative and agential suffixes fara and 
tar as suggested in the first review. 
Ultimately both the comparative suffixes 
-yan-s- and tara go back to demonstrative 
agglutinative groups,! and we can hardly 

' This does not favour ‘adversative comparison.’ 
We can illustrate the up-growth of a denominative 
suffix for the comparative from a phrase like ‘Com- 
pared with John (from <the standpoint of > John) 
James is the strong <one>.’ 

NO. LXXXVII, VOL. X. 


doubt the kinship of the suffix of Sk. an-ya-, 
and Lat. a/-io- with the more fully developed 
-ya-n-s-. For the agential suffix -tar- I refer 
to my ‘ Agglutination and Adaptation’ (Am. 
Jr. Phil. xv. 409 sq., and especially 434). 
But though -tara- cannot be called a living 
comparative suffix in Rig Veda, yet, inas- 
much as the suffix in -yan-s retains participial 
value there as in no sister language, it is by 
no means certain that the Greek suffix (wv 
should be assigned a really more archaic 
force than -repo-. 

Our author is liable to the charge of some 
rather sanguine differentiation, eg. after 
saying (p. 60) that the universal use of 
matpos instead of 7 warjp ‘wohl an das 
national-ethische Moment des anerkannten 
familiiiren Vererbungsprinzips und die 
daraus sich ableitende rhetorische Wirkung 
des zatpdGev érovoudfew erinnert,’ he goes 
on to say that 7 is used ‘sobald nicht die 
individuelle Persénlichkeit bezw. eine 
nationale oder Familien-Generation, sondern 
der natiirliche Gattungs begriff aarnp 
gemeint ist—gleichsam als ein bestitigendes 
argumentum ex contrario.’ Now among 
the examples that he cites are the following 
out of the same sentence from Plato (Xrito, 
51 A) 7 ovtws ef codds, Gore AAO ce re 
pytpos Te Kal Twatpés . . . . TyuUdTEpoV eat 
H matpis ... . )(Kat c€BeoGar det Kai padXov 
breikew ... . matpida xaXetaivovoay i Tarépa. 
But which of us is not liable, in our eager- 
ness to make points, to admit rather trivial 
pleas in seeking to explain away what is 
not in accord with our theories ? 

The mode of presentation of the statistics 
does not make them available for the 
reviewer, but it has seemed to me in many 
cases that the genitive was used where no 
real demonstrative article * could stand, e.g. 
with reflexives, with the comparatio propor- 
tionalis (=< too great for’), with proverbial 
comparison (yéAvtos yAvkiwv), ete. As to 
the phrase pei{w Adyov etc., we are told 
(p. 13) that it never has the article, and no 
substantive in similar cases has in poetry, 
2 The nominalizing article with participles and 
infinitives and the article with abstract nouns are 
not really demonstrative. 
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barring Euripides only (for examples, v. p.11). 
On the other hand, in a category where the 
article must stand (e.g. 63’ at Adyos cou Tod 
mpw evyevéotepos), the prose instances with 
7 almost equal those with the genitive (36 : 
47, cf. p. 65), but even here poetry has the 
genitive without exception. 

This state of affairs can be interpreted in 
favour of my suggestion in the first review 
that 7 is for *#7r, a separative of a demon- 
strative along with the separative genitive. 
If the original type was comparison of two 
members of the same class (cf. C.R. viii. 
454), eg. dd¢ & immos *yr (=TovTov Tod) 
immov okiwy éori ‘this horse is swifter than 
this,’ it might well be that as 7(7) became 
formal it was omitted entirely in generic 
comparisons, but was not quite moribund in 
particular comparisons. Here the objection 
cannot be raised that we should then expect 
9 With the genitive in particular compari- 
sons. If such examples existed they have 
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been edited out of texts (p. 126); still, 
taking an instance of comparatio compendi- 
aria like Homer’s line (If 688) :— 

GAN’ aici re Ads xpetoowr voos némep avdpav 
as a type we should expect Au xpetoawv véos 
éori Herep avdpaor and Zeds Kpetooova voov 
éxe. Hérep avopes. Out of the practical 
equivalence of 7 + nom. in the last example 
with the separative dvépév in generic use 
would have sprung the disappearance of 
9 + genitive in particular use. 

It is only with the @ priori principles of 
Schwab that I have to dissent. His essay 
has advanced Greek grammar _ beyond 
Kriiger or Curtius or Kiiegi so far as the 
comparative is concerned. We must never- 
more speak of the genetivus comparationis 
as a substitute for 7 and the comparative 
but vice versa, and so comparative grammar 
is justified by esoteric grammar. 

Epwin W. Fay. 

Lexington, Va. 


STOLZ ON LATIN SOUNDS AND STEMS. 


(1) Hinlettung und Lautlehre, vou Fr. Srouz. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1894. Pp. xii. 364. 
7M. 

(2) Stammbildungslehre, von Fr. Srowz. 

Leipzig: Teubner. 1895. Pp. vi. 342. 
7 M. 
(These form vol. i. of a projected //is- 
torische Grammatik der  lateinischen 
Sprache, edited by Llase, Landgraf, 
Schmalz, Stolz, Thiissing, Wagener, and 
Weinhold.) 


Proressor Srouz of Innsbriick University, 
the author of a useful little Summary of 
Latin (Comparative) Philology in the Iwan 
Miiller series, has in the first of these books 
devoted some 280 pages, with 80 of Intro- 
duction, to an account of the phonetic laws 
of Latin. Bibliography plays a great part 
in this volume, as it did in the Summary ; 
and certainly the conscientious thoroughness 
with which Prof. Stolz has searched out, 
found, and taken a note of every scrap that 
has been written in recent years on any 
point of Latin phonetics deserves all praise. 
Still one cannot help feeling that he suffers 
to some extent from the defects of his 
qualities. A great many monographs and 
magazine articles are mentioned which had 
better be ignored, and not a few of his 
pages read more like an enumeration of the 
theories that other writers have put forward 


than a connected statement of his own view. 
His generosity in giving recognition to a 
large number of very doubtful etymologies 
diminishes that sense of security that one 
ought to have in reading a work of this 
kind ; e.g. on page 161 aemulus is connected 
with tmayo, confitare with fatuus/ Plautus 
and the older Latin writers have been better 
studied for this volume than they were for 
the Summary, though there is still some 
weakness in this quarter. Thus on p. 226 
ciicilus and on p. 253 niceve should not be 
quoted as Plautine forms. One meets too 
with an annoying number of false quantities, 
which cannot always be put down to 
printers’ errors. We find /icrum on p. 161, 
régimen on p. 230, léculentus on p. 237, tégus 
on p. 238, sdpor on p. 128 (cf. p. 211), and 
soon. But these can easily be removed in 
a second edition, When that second edition 
appears, I hope that Prof. Stolz will show 
more judicial severity than he has shown 
in this edition, and will sternly rule out 
every theory that does not fully establish its 
claim to recognition. To take an example, 
which cannot give offence, my own scansion 
of integram in the Saturnian line of 
Naevius, although I believe it to be right, 
is not, in the absence of more certain 
evidence, worthy of the place which Prof. 
Stolz has given it on p. 101. 

For Prof. Stolz’s second section, on the 
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formation of Latin stems, I have nothing 
but praise. He has of course not exhausted 
the subject. It will take many years before 
any one can hope to do that. But he has 
advanced our knowledge far beyond the 
researches of Prof. Brugmann in this field, 
and his treatise is the best that we possess 
on this very difficult part of Latin philology. 
Every student of Latin should read it. 

I will conclude my review with a mention 
of some points in which I differ from Prof. 
Stolz: p. 122 é of céteri cannot possibly re- 
present I.-Eur. et; p. 152 since hoc is the older 
form of hac, how can hue stand for *hot-ce ? 
p. 164 acupedius is a doubtful form (see 
Class. Rev. v. p. 9); p. 209 that *Seturnus 
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became Sdturnus by analogy of sdtor can 
hardly be right ; p. 213 e¢ on the 8. C. de 
Bacchanalibus probably always represents 
the true diphthong: the et of inceideretis is 
not then a mere graphical symbol of 7; 
p. 234 what evidence is there in Velius 
Longus that Lucilius wrote ar me and not 
adme? p. 241 offendimentum is a ‘ ghost- 
word’ (see my Latin Language, p. 272) ; 
p- 321 derbiosus may well be a late 
spelling of derviosus, so no argument can be 
founded on the 6; p. 453 the Romance 
languages show that the first syllable of 
russus had % not @. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


HALBERTSMA’S ADVERSARIA CRITICA, 


Tjallingt Malbertsmae Adversaria Critica: 
E schedis defuncti selegit, disposuit, edidit 
Heyricus vAN Herwerpven.  Leidae: 
Brill. 1896. 5 Mk. nett. 


Tue name of T. Halbertsma is not un- 
familiar to Greek scholars, as it is to be 
found occasionally occurring in the critical 
notes to more than one Greek author, and 
it is associated with an unfinished work on 
the characters mentioned by Aristophanes. 
‘The present volume consists of a series of 
corrections of the texts of various writers 
in both the classical languages, selected out 
of the deceased scholar’s papers at his son- 
in-law’s request by Professor van Herwer- 
den, who has also added a brief memoir of 
the author. From this we learn that Hal- 
bertsma after studying under Bake and 
Cobet at Leyden, where he took his final 
degree in 1855, proceeded, after teaching 
for a few months at a private school, to a 
three years’ tour in France, Italy and Spain, 
similar in character, though by no means 
similar in result, to that in which Cobet 
laid the foundations of his famous Variae 
Lectiones, Prof. van Herwerden has pub- 
lished a list of the MSS. which Halbertsma 
studied during this period. On his return 
he was appointed first master and after- 
wards headmaster of the gymnasium at 
Haarlem, which latter post he retained till 
1877, when he was called to the Greek 
chair at Groningen. He died Midsummer 
1894, aged 65 years. The affection of the 
eyes from which we are told that he suffered 
during the last twenty years of his life 


perhaps accounts for the small extent of his 
writings. 

It was, says the editor, Halbertsma’s 
intention to collect and publish his con- 
jectures when he retired from his Professor- 
ship, and so obtained the necessary leisure. 
These would seem to have been very numer- 
ous, as the selection which are contained in 
these ‘ Adversaria’ concern a great variety 
of authors, both Greek and Latin, including 
some, the correction of whose texts is 
ordinarily left to rigid specialists, eg. 
Homer, Aristotle, and Terence. A quarter 
of the volume, probably the best, deals 
with the Greek Historians and Orators ; a 
fifth with the Attic Tragedians; and about 
a quarter with Latin writers. To criticize 
such a book would be the task of a whole 
jury of specialists ; and to find fault would 
be more than ordinarily disagreeable in the 
case of a work never properly prepared for 
publication, aud printed as a labour of love 
by the deceased author’s friends. On the 
other hand, since there are no palaeographi- 
cal observations, and no subtle studies of 
Greek or Latin usage, one could only praise 
the book by committing oneself to the 
approval of particular emendations ; and 
this even the editor is unwilling todo. He 
says indeed that one emendation ‘pleases 
him amazingly,’ that of Jon 16 


texovg év olkos Taid’ aryveyKev Bp€édos, 
where Halbertsma proposed to read 


~ , 
tTexovo’ ev oixors AdOp’ aryveyxev Bpédos. 
Pp 2 
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But that this emendation is altogether im- 
possible it does not require a Herwerden to 
see. 

Although then the volume shows evidence 
of wide and careful reading, it is not 
probable that future editors of classical 
texts will find much in it that they can 
adopt. Conjectures however which have 
no critical probability are often of some 
help in introducing the student, so to speak, 
into the workshop of the writer, and 
suggesting reasons why one form of ex- 
pression has been preferred to another that 
is more obvious; and for this purpose the 
book may be used with profit. Halbertsma 
suggests that in Oed. Tyr. 1376 


GAN’ H réxvev Syr’ oes Hv eipepos 
Bracroic’ ows €Bdaore 


we should read aBdAac6" orws éBAaore. Few 
will accept the correction ; but it will help 
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some to see the difference between the 
language of poetry and prose. In Aris- 
tophanes, Vesp. 291 the children might 
(without harm to either metre or syntax) 
have said (p. 59) xapioa’ av ot pou otv, & 
matep, yv cov tu denO instead of eedrjoes 
tt; the suggestion calls attention to the 
fact that the phrases used by coaxing 
children differ from those used by grown-up 
people. In the same play 999, was odv 
éuavta tovr’ eyo ~vvetoouar, when we are 
told to read évyyvécoua, we may interpret 
this as a challenge to suggest a reason why 
the comic poet preferred an expression 
meaning ‘how ‘can I ever have it on my 
conscience?’ to one meaning ‘ how can [ 
ever forgive myself?’ The emendations 
that have been quoted are illustrative of 
the whole volume, and our readers will be 
able to judge from them to what use they 
can put it. 
D. S. Mareoxtourtn. 


LEAF AND BAYFIELD’S EDITION OF THE JZIAD. 


The Iliad of Homer, edited by WaAtrter 
Lear, Litt. D., and M. A. Bayrietp, 
M.A. Vol. I. Books i.—xii. Pp. Ixiv. 
+567, with 6 plates and 7 figs. in text. 
Fep. 8vo. Macmillan & Co,: London. 
1895. 6s. 


Tue text in this excellent school edition is 
printed in ‘Macmillan’ type. The notes 
are based on those of Dr. Leaf’s edition, 
and of his Companion to the Iliad. They 
are frequent and concise, and seem well 
suited for school use. There is a short 
grammatical introduction and appendices 
on (1) Homeric armour, (2) the Homeric 
use of péAAw (from Mr. Platt’s article in 
the Journal of Philology, no. 41), (3) the 
Homeric house, and (4) the Homeric 
chariot. 

The appendix on armour is the chief 
novelty and the point most open to 
criticism, for the views of Dr. Reichel- are 
adopted without reserve. Mr. Bayfield goes 
even further and gives two illustrations of 
the ‘Homeric warrior fully armed,’ and 
figures to show the structure of the shield. 
The warrior thus presented is far from 
imposing, especially in plate V., where he 
looks supremely uncomfortable and wears a 
melancholy expression. Schoolboys are 
scarcely likely to be impressed by this 





up-to-date reconstruction and will prefer 
the warriors of the Attic vase-painters, 
which it has been the custom to place 
before them. 

It is indeed a pity that Dr. Reichel’s 
theories are so fully accepted. To state 
that the Homeric heroes wore no 6épyé, and 
as a consequence to reject all the passages 
where it is mentioned as late interpolations, 
is by itself doubtful wisdom in an edition of 
the whole text. When one remembers that 
Hephaestus made a @dpng as well as a 
shield, and that the description of shield 
more nearly corresponds with the metal 
work of Mycenae than anything else in 
Homer, we stand amazed. To suggest that 
the ‘making of the shield’ is not Homeric 
is almost blasphemy. 

Dr. Reichel’s account of Mycenaean 
armour as shown by the monuments is 
excellent, if not exhaustive, but inferences 
from it must be taken for what they are 
worth. One of the weakest points in it is 
the fact that he has to explain away two of 
the clearest pieces of evidence yet found, 
the famous ‘warrior’ vase (Schuchhardt, 
figs. 284-5), and the two statuettes found 
by Tsountas (Zphemeris Arch. 1891, pl. 2). 
The vase is undoubtedly of a later date 
than most Mycenaean pottery, but, as it is 
the chief authority of the horns on the 
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helmet which Reichel identifies with ado, 

it cannot be repudiated. Now the vase 
shows on one side warriors with a short 
shield which is only half the size of the 
typical Mycenaean shield, while on the 
other side, though the shields are large, one 
of them has a handle. 

The two statuettes show a _ warrior 
hurling a spear with his right hand, and 
holding his left arm and hand in such a 
way that one is almost compelled to restore 
a buckler held, as in classical times, by an 
arm-strap and handle. 

From an anthropological point of view 
Dr. Reichel’s theory of the evolution of the 
shield seems certainly wrong. 

The most primitive form is generally 
held to be elaborated from a parrying stick, 
not from a skin worn as a cloak (ef. 
Catalogue of Lane-Fox; now Pitt-Rivers 
Collection). Such shields with handles in 
the centre are shown in Egyptian wall- 
paintings and are common to this day 
among the spear-using tribes of Africa, in 
fact a Soudanese spearman with round hide 
buckler, dressed in loin-cloth and sandals, 
resembles a Mycenaean warrior except for 
the size of his shield. A further point is 
that the use of the strap (reAapwv) by no 
means excludes the use of the handle. It 
has always been adopted when the warrior 
wished to use both hands. Thus, the 
charioteers in black-figured vase-paintings 
(e.g. the old Corinthian ‘ Amphiaraus’ vase 
at Berlin) frequently have shields hanging 
on their backs, just as the Turkish cavalry 
of the 15th century had (cf. Caorsini’s 
woodeut of the battle with Prince Jem). 
The long heart-shaped shields of the 
Normans were also worn with a strap 
round the neck. For these reasons Dr. 
Reichel’s conclusions that the big shield 
had no handle, only a baldrick, and that 
smaller shields were unknown seem to us 
extremely hazardous. He has been much 
influenced by the statement in Herodotus 
that the Greeks borrowed the invention of 
such handles (6xava) from the Car‘ans, 
along with crests for their helmets and 
symbolic figures for their shields. Hero- 
dotus would no doubt have been much 
surprised if he could have guessed that his 
statements would be taken to apply to the 
period after the Dorian invasion. He is 
speaking of the age of Minos which, like 
Thucydides, he regards as earlier than the 
Trojan War. He would doubtless have 
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agreed with Thucydides (i. 8) in identifying 

the pre-historic weapons found on the 
islands with the Carian period, so that it is 
difficult to see the value of the passage in 
Herodotus as evidence. 

Mr. Bayfield’s figures showing the struc- 
ture of the shield are interesting, but it is 
to be regretted that his experiments were 
made with buckram and not with raw hide. 
The shields of the Nubians, with high 
bosses formed without the aid of stays or 
straps, prove that hides properly treated 
may be easily made to take a given shape 
without the unsightly puckers of the 
buckram. It is noteworthy that fiddle- 
shaped and figure-of-eight shields are also 
to be found in Africa (cf. Lane-Fox, 
Catalogue, p. 13), the shape being appar- 
ently designed to allow the insertion of a 
spear on the inner side. 

Dr. Reichel’s argument from the absence 
of metal greaves in the graves at Mycenae 
is scarcely strong enough to make us relegate 
xaAKoxvypdes into the limbus of late inter- 
polations. He holds that the greaves were 
merely gaiters to prevent the big shield 
bruising the shins. It seems rather strange 
that the one part unprotected by the shield 
should not have some armour. The old 
legend (cf. the Pembroke vase) of the death 
of Achilles by an arrow wound in the heel, 
and the fact that Paris in shooting at 
Diomede selects the foot as a vulnerable 
spot (27. xi. 276) seem to imply that higher 
up it was protected. 

Mr. Bayfield’s suggestion that the golden 
leg-guards or gaiter-holders found at 
Mycenae were érurpipia seems to be due to 
a misunderstanding of Reichel, who says 
(p. 76) that these leg-guards belonged to 
the upper part of the gaiter, holding it 
tight below the knee, and so imply the 
existence of other similar guards at the 
ankle below. These latter would be the 
érurpvpia, but no specimens are extant. 

These are a few criticisms of the ap- 
pendix on the armour. Many more suggest 
themselves, but to enter into the vexed 
question of the helmet and minor points of 
interpretation would bring me beyond the 
modest limits of the review. One sugges- 
tion occurs to me—that the second volume 
should contain the figures from the 
‘warrior’ vase and the statuettes referred 
to above, and that an appendix on Homeric 
dress, based on Studniczka, might be added. 
W. C. F. ANpDeERson. 
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7407 > a 
Hodev 7, dAvavOés “Epws, kat voxros ev abyats 
, ws v2) , ‘oe , 
daidpos €r’ ef, oriABwv tiv Kol dpnduxiyv. 
4, 
Eis zadiov dwpobavarov. 
e I , o— 4 in} , 
Hdv, Oeds, TO Wuyidioy Kat dxpavrov edpeyw 
ay a a ‘ a ” 
dvOepid’ &s xaptav év wrvxt THov Exors. 
=4 
oo. 
BN} 
Eis ’EA7ida. 
, 9? , A , 
Mavrtévovo’ ‘EAzis, Oefwv muAawpos dvetpwv, 
, > f , 
pavracias poBepay eipkev axirroavvnv. 
6. 
‘ Sic transit.’ 


Kripa pirov Kéerar Loe 8 irdyarov dmibev 
noavpiop’ avdpav 1 KaXoxdyabin. 


Georcre CC, W. Warr. 
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of the editor, from the Academy of Jan. 25. 


hs 
Love and Life. 


LovE is enow ; life is not vain, 
While hearts in woe of love are fain. 


» 


Love and Death. 
Fair is life’s light, while love has_ breath, 
And fair as night life’s sister, death. 
3. 
Cupid fishing. 
Love, the sea-born, is heavenly bright 
From golden morn to azure night. 
4, 
Death crowning Innocence. 
Souls without sin, that early slept, 
As flowers within God’s book are kept. 
5 
Hope. 
Hope’s gate of horn turns doubt away 


With dreams unborn till break of day. 


6. 
Ste transit. 
As treasure stored within a grave, 
The Earth doth hoard her good and brave. 


Grorce C. W. Warr. 





The English is reprinted, by the kind permission 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


NOTES ON THE O£CONOMICUS OF XENOPHON. 


(Classical Review, X. pp. 101, 144.) 


Mr. H. Ricnarps in his interesting 
critical notes on the Oeconomicus of Xeno- 
phon professes to have taken my edition of 
1894 as his main foundation. I am not 
aware of the existence of such an edition ; 
the fourth and last impression from the 
plates of the original stereotyped edition 
appeared in 1889. I regret that he did not 
make use of the latest edition, printed and 
published in October, 1895; as he would 
then have spared himself the trouble of 
animadverting upon some errors that dis- 
figured the earlier impressions. 

Thus his notes on i 18, ii 7, ii 13, 15, 
17, iv 4, v 18, vi 3, vii 43 in the March 
number, and in the April number on viii 10 
(part), xi 18 (where Cyr. II ii 30 


furnishes a parallel), xii 14 (where nothing 
is said in my last edition about eizerés and 
the mistranslation of zapy is not perpetu- 
ated, although by an unfortunate oversight 
the verb is misplaced in the Greek Index), 
xiii 9, xv 1 (where Mr. G. E. Marindin’s 
suggestion of xricys, which he has proposed 
to me as an emendation, is far and away the 
best hitherto given), xvii 7 (where the 
punctuation suggested is adopted by me)— 
these all require to be re-written or 
altogether suppressed. In the remaining 
criticisms, Mr. Richards exhibits his usual 
acuteness and sound scholarship and com- 
mands my admiration and respect. 
H. A. Houpen, 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


THe next fasciculus will contain the poets 
from Manilius to Valerius Flaccus, viz. 
Manilius, Phaedrus, Persius, Lucan, Vale- 
rius Flaccus together with the Aetna. The 
chief editor will be very grateful if scholars 
who have made recent contributions to the 


textual criticism of these authors will ac- 
quaint him with the particulars in order 
that nothing may be overlooked. Com- 
munications may be addressed and pamphlets 
forwarded to Dr. J. P. Postgate, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE THRONE OF APOLLO AT 
AMYKLAE. 


One of the most interesting monuments 
of archaic art seen and described by 
Pausanias was the throne built for the 
Lacedaemonians by Bathykles of Magnesia 
as part of the furniture of the precinct of 
Apollo at Amyklae. Not only does the 
list of subjects represented in the decorations 
which covered its sides furnish material for 
the study of mythography only equalled, in 
that period, by the chest of Kypselus: but 
the throne itself seems to have been in plan 
so skilfully adapted to meet the special 


needs of its position, as to stand in an 
almost unique place in the history of Greek 
dedicatory art. 

The interest attaching to the throne has 
naturally caused no little time to be spent 
in the endeavour to reconstruct it from the 
somewhat fragmentary account of Pausanias. 
The earlier writers—Heyne,! de Quincy, 
Welcker,? Brunn,‘ Pyl,® Botticher,® and 


1 Antiquar. Aufs. i, 1—115. 

2 Le Jupiter Olympicn, 196 ff. 

® Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d. a. Kunst, 280 ff. 
4 N. Rhein. Mus. v. 325 ff. 

5 Arch. Zeit. 1852, 43. 

6 id, 1853, 59, 
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Riihl !—may be classed together, as agreeing 
in the general principle of the restoration of 
the throne on the analogy of the ordinary 
seats supplied to Greek gods in artistic 
representations : while in the last few years 
Klein,? who is followed by Murray® and 
Furtwingler, have gone further afield in 
search of models, and imagined the Amy- 
klaean throne to be more like those of the 
Persian kings. 

The excavation of the precinct at Amyklae 
by Tsountas® has supplied some fresh 
material, though unfortunately not such as 
to show decisively the shape of the throne. 
Of previous restorations, Furtwiingler’s 
alone has had the aid of this material ; and 
if, as it is intended that this essay should 
show, he has misunderstood the meaning of 
it, this fact may justify a fresh attempt 
to solve the old problem. 

To begin—as the builders began—with 
Apollo himself, the reason of the whole 
structure: the shape of the statue is 
fortunately known, as well from coins as 
from the description of Pausanias. It was 
of archaic style; a bronze pillar-like figure, 
with helmeted head, arms, the hands 
holding a spear and a bow, and feet: and, 
according to Pausanias, was not the work 
of Bathykles. There is no reason to doubt 
this statement: unless Bathykles had been 
specially commissioned to copy an older 
type, he would certainly not have chosen 
this form in which to represent the god: 
and it would seem incredible that such an 
elaborately peculiar throne should have 
been built to suit a newly-made and 
inconvenient deity, when it would have 
been so much simpler to make a seated 
statue according to the ordinary principles. 
The whole reason of the peculiar form of 
the throne, whatever restoration is adopted, 
lies in its being a later adjunct to an old 
statue, whose sanctity required it to be 
suited to his form. The Amyklaeans 
wished to provide Apollo with a seat: and, 
as he could not sit down, the seat had to be 
modified to accommodate him. 

The basis upon which the statue stood 
was known as the grave of Hyakinthos ; 
that is, it was the centre of the local hero- 
worship. The spot is shown, by the 
excavations of Tsountas, to have been 
sacred from the time when Amyklae was in 
Achaean hands: and the so-called grave, or 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1854, 70. 

2 Mitth. Ost. ix. 145. 

® Hist. Greek Sculpt. ed. 2. 

4 Meisterw. d. Griech. Plastik. 
5 "Eo. ’ApxaoA, 1891. 
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rather altar, will have been originally 
erected then, and subsequently used as the 
basis for the statue of Apollo set up by the 
Dorian conquerors. 

The question of the shape of this basis 
has been bound up with that of the general 
form of the throne by the discoveries of 
Tsountas and the arguments drawn there- 
from by Furtwiingler. These discoveries 
are, briefly, as follows. In the Amyklaean 
precinct were discovered a number of 
foundation-walls, of different dates: of 
which the oldest were, a semicircular wall, 
with a radius of about eighteen feet, as far 
as can be judged from the plan: and, 
within this, another wall, about sixteen feet 
long, cutting off the inmost segment of the 
semicircle. Of later, perhaps Roman, date 
are a wall at right angles to the second, built 
from its east end: a wall built across from end 
to end of the semicircle: and _ several 
fragments of walls outside the semicircle, 
but apparently built in relation to those 
inside. The space between the later east 
wall and the semicircular one is paved. 

There seems every reason to suppose that 
the oldest walls belong to some part of the 
throne: the only question is, to which part. 
Tsountas suggested that the semicircular 
wall was the foundation of the throne, and 
the inner wall that of the basis. But this 
theory has been sufficiently refuted by 
Furtwiingler, who has pointed out the 
impossibility of reconciling the words of 
Pausanias with a semicircular throne. He 
thinks that the semicircular wall—or semi- 
elliptical, as he prefers to call it—was the 
foundation of an originally elliptical altar, 
part of which was cutoff, when the throne 
was built round it. The objection to this 
is, that it leaves the inner walls unex- 
plained, unless it is to be supposed that 
there was a second building inside the 
altar, which Pausanias does not mention ; 
that it also does not account for the 
pavement inside the semicircle; and that 
the throne must have covered the ground 
where Tsountas found remains of later 
walls, which were evidently built in relation 
to the throne, and therefore while it was 
standing—a thing impossible if Furt- 
wiingler’s restoration were correct. Ac- 
cording to the account which will be given 
below, the inner walls belonged to the 
throne: the semicircular wall was simply 
an enclosing barrier: and the outer walls 
probably belong to some Roman chapel or 
other building added to the precinct. 

This will be found consistent with the 
shape and size of the throne. Klein 
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curiously argues that, because Pausanias 
persistently calls it a throne, earlier writers 
were wrong in supposing it to have been an 
ordinary Greek seat, and that it was a copy 
of a Persian throne. In emphasizing it 
as a real throne, Pausanias surely means 
that, despite the difficulties in the shape of 
Apollo, Bathykles had managed to give him 
what was just like all other thrones of the 
gods—Apollo had got a genuine throne, 
just as much as Zeus at Olympia. And the 
passage quoted in support of Klein’s 
argument is really destructive of it. ‘It is 
not possible,’ says Pausanias, speaking of 
the throne of Zeus, ‘to go under the throne, 
as we do under that at Amyklae: for wall- 
like barriers block the way.’ Now the 
manner of the barrier at Olympia, external 
to the throne, is known: and to suppose 
that the throne at Amyklae consisted 
chiefly of three walls, like the barrier at 
Olympia, is entirely unsupported by Paus- 
anias, who evidently speaks of this barrier 
as an adjunct not possessed by the throne 
at Amyklae, and, it might fairly be 
argued, implies that the two thrones 
generally resembled each other elsewise. 
And it would be most natural for this 
shape to be chosen for the throne: it was 
the one most familiar to the Greeks in 
artistic representations of gods: it would 
be familiar to the Lacedaemonians, as this 
is the type found on the Spartan stelae ; 
and to Bathykles, if the ‘Harpy tomb’ 
may be taken as giving the form usual on 
the west coast of Asia Minor. It may be 
noted, in passing, that in these representa- 
tions are found close parallels to the details 
of the Amyklaean throne chronicled by 
Pausanias: on the eastern side of the 
‘Harpy tomb’ is to be seen a throne whose 
arm-rail is supported by a Triton, and along 
the bar beneath the seat is a floral decora- 
tion; on the western side another throne 
has a Sphinx for the support of the rail. 
These recall Echidna and Typhos, and the 
Tritons supporting the Amyklaean throne ; 
while the floral decoration may serve as a 
clue to where the figures on the Amyklaean 
throne were placed. The throne of Zeus at 
Olympia, again, which was of this same 
shape, had the sphinx-supports for the 
arms, and sculptures along the bars 
between the legs of the throne, and on the 
throne. But the closest parallel is to be 
found on the coins of Aenos, where a 
similar problem to that at Amyklae had 
been met. The people at Aenos had a 
terminal figure of Hermes, whom they 
wished to provide with a throne: as he 
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could not sit down, they put him to stand 
on the seat. This step could not be taken 
at Amyklae, because of the basis, on which 
Apollo was already planted: but, though 
the connection between Apollo and _ his 
throne was less close than that between 
Hermes and his,—as is shown by the fact 
that the coins of Aenos have the god and 
his throne together, those of Amyklae the 
god alone,—the parallel in other respects 
may be found very near. Hermes at Aenos 
stood on a throne of the shape described 
with arm-rests supported by sphinxes, and 
terminating in rams’ heads: and the legs 
were apparently richly decorated. The 
throne from the Sabouroff collection, quoted 
by Furtwiingler, is apparently a translation 
of this form into terracotta. 

Taking these analogies as giving the 
general shape of the throne, two minor 
problems are left—the ‘supporters and the 
seat. With regard to the former, Pausanias 
says that the throne was supported, in front 
and behind, by two figures of Graces and 
two of Seasons: which, if the names were 
not simply attached to the figures by the 
inventive genius of guides, may perhaps 
point to the figures having been those of the 
four seasons. But Furtwiingler, on the 
strength of an unnatural translation of the 
words of Pausanias, doubles the number of 
these supporters, and gives the throne four 
ordinary legs as well; and further plants 
Echidna and Typhos on the one side, and 
the Tritons on the other, as supporters of 
the bars between the legs. Apart from the 
unwarranted multiplication of female figures, 
this supposition puts the figures of Echidna, 
Typhos, and the Tritons, in positions which 
cannot be reconciled with the express state- 
ment of Pausanias: he begins his descrip- 
tion of the scenes which decorated the throne 
from the Tritons, clearly showing that they 
were at the end; whereas Furtwiingler 
would place them at intervals along the side, 
and suppose that Pausanias talked nonsense. 
He also, by the way, puts these four figures 
facing outwards, while all the other decor- 
ation according to his restoration looks 
inwards or forwards: though perhaps this 
exceptional treatment might be defended on 
the ground that, in these half-fish or half- 
snake forms, the most characteristic part 
was the tail. But the position of these is 
almost certain from the analogies already 
quoted. And when Pausanias says that the 
throne was upheld by four figures, what 
necessity is there for supposing that it was 
not, and that these four figures were not in 
place of the four legs ? 
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With regard to the seat, the words of 
Pausanias are: ‘The part of the throne, 
where the god would sit, is not in one piece, 
but makes several seats, with a space by 
each seat ; and in the middle is a very wide 
space, wherein the statue stands.’ This 
seems to imply an ordinary throne, with the 
seat left out, and round the edges of the 
vacant space small projections. Whether 
these really were seats or not, it is hard to 
say: perhaps they were slabs of stone, at 
the corners of the throne, serving the pur- 
pose of throwing the weight of the construc- 
tion inwards. I confess I am not satisfied 
with this idea: but it seems to me more 
probable than any suggestions of previous 
restorers. The elaborate arrangement of 
Riihl, making a number of small seats with 
a winding stair leading up to each, supposes 
an impossibly large construction: and the 
semicircular cuttings suggested by de 
Quincy and Py] are irreconcilable alike with 
the words of Pausanias and with common 
sense. As for Furtwiingler’s idea, that the 
several seats were arranged like the bars of 
a gridiron, it is hard to see how these, on 
which nothing could sit, could be called 
seats: moreover, his restoration disagrees 
with the description of Pausanias, which 
speaks of a space in the middle of where 
the seat should be, in which the statue 
stands; whereas Furtwiingler fills up this 
space with an altar, and puts the statue to 
stand over it. 

A considerable difficulty has been intro- 
duced into previous restorations by mis- 
taken theories with regard to the size of 
the throne. For instance, Pyl and Riihl 
suppose the measurements of the ground- 
plan of the throne to have been about sixty 
feet square. Now, seeing that the statue 
was only forty-five feet high, and about 
seven feet in diameter, it is obvious that it 
would have been entirely dwarfed by a 
throne of this size; whereas the throne was 
intended to be purely an adjunct; and, 
moreover, if it was to be the seat of the 
god, it must have maintained some degree 
of proportion. The natural size of a 
throne, of the shape described, for a figure 
forty-five feet high, if it were to be seated, 
would be about twelve feet square and 
thirty-two feet high ; but, as the statue was 
to stand, the measurements might be raised, 
and the back of the throne made to equal 
the height of the statue, when the seat 
would be about seventeen feet each way, 
and twenty-two feet from the ground. 
Now the foundation-wall discovered by 


Tsountas, which has been taken above to be 
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that which supported the back of the throne, 
is apparently seventeen or eighteen feet in 
length, to judge from his plan: which 
agrees perfectly with the supposed dimen- 
sions. 

The material of the throne is nowhere 
mentioned, and on this point tirere has been 
no lack of controversy. The alternatives 
are stone, and wood overlaid with bronze 
or gold: the latter having been the general 
theory, while Heyne, Bitticher, and Riihl 
alone hold that the throne was of stone, 
For the present, arguments from the shape 
and size of the throne had better be put 
aside, as they generally lead from conjecture 
only to conjecture ; and what is absolutely 
known be taken asa basis. Furtwiingler 
has sufficiently shown that de Quincy and 
Klein were wrong in supposing that the 
decoration of the throne was of gold, since 
they based their theory on facts that are 
not mentioned by Pausanias and are contra- 
dicted by Theopompus—their two authori- 
ties. Bronze is more possible: but three 
arguments seem to make in favow of 
marble. In the first place, if a throne of 
bronze had been desired, the Lacedaemon- 
ians would not have needed to look beyond 
their own country for an artist ; the school 
of Dipoenos and Skyllis was able to do any 
metal-work. But, when marble was to be 
the material, the superiority of the sculptors 
of Ionia and the islands was so unquestion- 
able that the Lacedaemonians may well have 
asked Croesus to send them over a master, 
who could build them a throne of stone ; in 
response to which Bathykles was sent, and 
his workmen with him. Secondly, all the 
remains, including some architectural frag- 
ments, found by Tsountas on the site at 
Amyklae, are of marble: though the dis- 
coveries are not sufficient to make this argu- 
ment of any value, And, in the third place, 
Pausanias expressly notes, with regard to 
two objects, that they were of bronze— 
namely the statue, and the door of the basis. 
The chief point of this description of 
material would be in the fact that the rest 
of the throne and its belongings was not of 
bronze. The only reference that makes in 
favour of bronze, is in one of the inscriptions 
found by Tsountas in the precinct, which 
speaks of the glitter of bronze therein ; but 
this may mean simply the statue, which is 
known to have been of bronze. On the 
whole, it seems to be slightly more probable 
that the throne was of marble: and there 
would be no architectural difficulty, if the 
proportions of the throne above supposed 
are accepted: an architrave of seventeen 
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feet would not present any obstacle to an 
artist familiar with the temple then in 
building at Ephesus. 

With regard tothe decoration of the throne, 
it has been already seen that the supporters 
were four ‘Caryatids,’ about eighteen feet 
high, upon whose heads rested what may be 
termed an architrave and a frieze, which 
would be each about three feet wide, and 
represented the seat of the throne. At the 
back columns rose about twenty-one feet 
higher ; and the arms of the throne were 
each supported by two figures—on the one 
side ‘Tritons, on the other Echidna and 
Typhos. The throne was covered with 
sculptured scenes—as to the arrangement of 
which Pausanias says nothing, simply 
giving a list. The only hint he supplies is 
when, after going through a catalogue, he 
breaks off, and starts afresh with the words 
‘And when one goes under the throne, 
there are on the inside— ’; from which it is 
evident that up to this point he has been 
describing scenes visible from outside ; that 
is, it is natural to suppose, scenes on the 
outside of the throne. And this theory 
has been accepted by every one, till Furt- 
wiingler formulated an idea that the scenes 
were outside in the sense of being outside 
the seat, on to which the visitor had to 
climb to see them. This, of course, pre- 
supposes that there was a seat. But Paus- 
anias does not mention the fact of his 
climbing up to see these sculptures. More- 
over, there is no analogy for such decoration 
of the back of a throne: the instance, 
figured by Furtwiingler, of a terracotta 
throne with crossing beams at the back and 
depressions between, which depressions he 
imagines to have been for the insertion of a 
sort of metopes, looking much more like an 
attempt to represent in terracotta an ordin- 
ary back of beams, the spaces between them 
being filled, as the material required, instead 
of left open; and it further seems out of 
the question that a part of the throne 
which would be almost entirely hidden 
from view by the statue should have this 
decoration lavished on it, while the outside 
of the throne, which would be visible to 
every one who walked round it, was left 
unadorned, Furtwiingler’s theory may be 
dismissed, therefore, as unsupported and 
unnatural: and the division, according to 
Pausanias, into scenes inside and outside 
followed. In the disposal of these, the 
earliest restorers supposed that there were 
two long rows, as it were friezes : and spent 
much care in arranging the scenes so as to 
produce a balance. But, as these theories 
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all proceed either on the purely gratuitous 
assumption that Pausanias did not describe 
the scenes in the order in which he saw 
them, and that therefore the restorer may 
pick out one scene here and another there 
at his pleasure; or on the convenient 
method of forgetting the principle of balance 
entirely when it is inconvenient ; it will be 
suflicient to take as an example the latest 
and most elaborate exponent of this school 
—Klein. He supposes the whole series to 
have been based on the number seven, and 
arranges twenty-eight scenes outside, on the 
two side walls and in two tiers on the back, 
fourteen inside on the sides, and seven 
above on the back: each group of seven 
being composed of one long frieze at the top 
of the section of the throne, and three 
scenes down each end, treated in square 
fields. But, in order to get this result, it 
is necessary to suppose that Pausanias 
described in one breath scenes on different 
parts of the throne, and that he went from 
one side to another and returned to the 
back—an unnatural order; and, it is also 
necessary to treat scenes as friezes or 
metopes in an arbitrary manner, and balance 
them anyhow; thus Klein makes the 
‘chorus of the Phaeacians’ into a metope, 
and balances this by the solitary figure of 
Atlas ; or, again, crowds ‘ the Trojans bring- 
ing libations to Hector’ into a square field. 
The whole arrangement is hopelessly arti- 
ficial and forced. There seems no reason 
for questioning that the decoration was all 
in long friezes, without any marked division 
of scenes ; and this may account for Paus- 
anias separating in his description figures 
belonging to the same scene—as where he 
speaks of Atlas as though his figure stood 
by itself, whereas it almost certainly be- 
longs to the scene he has just described, of 
the carrying off of the daughters of Atlas. 
The words of Pausanias, ‘the decoration 
within, beginning from the Tritons,’ imply 
a line of figures leading away from the end 
of the arm of the throne: and no hint is 
given of any change of direction. A line 
of figures upon either the architrave or the 
frieze, accepting the measurements given 
above, would stand almost three feet high ; 
and there would be room for sixteen or 
seventeen figures along each side. Now, 
according to Pausanias, there were on the 
inside about forty-five figures in fourteen 
scenes : on the outside, about eighty-five in 
twenty-seven. It would appear, therefore, 
that on the inside there was a single line of 
sculptures, on the architrave, the frieze 
being broken up by the ‘seats’ projecting 
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from it: on the outside, a double line, on 
both the architrave and the frieze. There 
were also certain figures which Pausanias 
describes separately, upon the back of the 
throne—the Dioscuri ‘beside the finials at 
the top,’-—under their horses, ‘ sphinxes, and 
beasts running upwards ’—and, ‘at the top 
of all,’ Bathykles and his fellow-workman. 
That is to say, on the posts of the back 
were sculptured, on either side, one of the 
Dioscuri, below him a sphinx, and below 
that a rampant animal; and on the top 
rail, a row of figures. It would not be 
necessary to dwell further on this point, if 
Furtwiingler had not attempted to get a 
wholly impossible sense out of Pausanias ; 
translating pds Tots dvw mépacw by ‘sculp- 
tured on the upper finials’—and 6@ypia dvw 
Ogovra by ‘beasts on the top running.’ 
After this, it is unnecessary to linger over 
his theory as to their arrangement. 

To discuss the scenes represented in their 
mythographical aspect would be foreign to 
the purpose of this paper. But one point 
should receive attention—namely, whether 
there were inscriptions under the figures. 
Klein, with whom Furtwiingler agrees, 
argues that there must have been inscrip- 
tions: but, in the case of the throne, his 
only grounds are probabilities. From what 
other source, he asks, would Pausanias get 
the names of Oreios and Thourios, Mega- 
penthes and Nikostratos? These names 
sound much more like local inventions than 
like genuine relics of earlier mythology : 
and Klein is obliged to allow that there 
need not have been names throughout—as 
Demodokos and the chorus of Phaeacians, 
for instance, must be wrongly named. It 
seems much more natural to suppose that 
there were no names, and that Pausanias 
supplied them from his own imagination, or, 
when that failed him, from the unfailing 
invention of a guide or guardian. The 
words with which he prefaces his catalogue 
of the scenes almost imply this—‘ most 
were not hard to recognize’; which, if 
there were inscriptions, would mean that 
he deliberately attempted to deceive his 
readers. Besides, inscriptions, unless out 
of all proportion to the figures, would have 
been useless at the height at which, on any 
theory, some of the scenes must have been 
placed. There is, however, one strong argu- 
ment in favour of inscriptions—which 
applies only to the basis. Klein points out 
that Bips and @eoriada are probably mis- 
readings on the part of Pausanias, who was 
unacquainted with the archaic digamma and 
aspirate. But, even if the sculptures on 
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the basis were, what the basis itself cer- 
tainly was not—the work of Bathykles—the 
inscriptions here would be legible, and there- 
fore there would be more reason for placing 
them. And these very inscriptions furnish 
an argument against the attribution of this 
work to Bathykles; since he would not 
have used the Laconian form of the alphabet, 
which puzzled Pausanias, but his native 
Ionian letters. The conclusion is, then, 
that the basis, which was not the work of 
Bathykles, had, but the throne, which was, 
had not, its figures named. 

To speak, finally, of the artist. Nothing 
is known of Bathykles, save what Pausanias 
tells here—that he was of Magnesia—and 
a fact mentioned by Plutarch, that at 
Delphi there was a cup, said to be of Croesus 
or Bathykles ; the latter pointing to a con- 
nection, reasons for supposing which have 
already been given. Klein connects him 
with the Samian artist family—on the 
evidence of the similarity of his name to 
that of Telekles; an argument which can 
hardly be taken seriously. There seems no 
other reason for setting aside the definite 
statement of Pausanias as to his birth- 
place. And, if any clue to his style is to 
be found, it will unquestionably be in the 
sculptures from the temple at Ephesus 
executed by his countrymen and contem- 
poraries, if not by himself. 

J. Grarron MILNE. 


SCHULTZE ON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ART. 


Archiologie der altchristlichen Kunst, von 
Victor Scuuttze, Professor an d. U. 
Greifswald. Munich: Beck. 8vo. 1895. 
Pp. xii.+382, with 120 illustrations in 
text. 10 Mk. 


Proressor Scuvuurze is well known as the 
author of a book on the Catacombs and of 
numerous papers on early Christian antiqui- 
ties. He claims in his preface that the 
present work embodies the results of nearly 
twenty years’ study, and no one can 
question his competence or authority. 

The period covered ends with the 
building of St. Sophia at Constantinople, a 
natural and convenient limit for ancient 
history, but one which in the case of 
Christian art does not mark any real break 
in continuity. 

The handbook is built on the German 
system which Iwan Miiller’s series has 
made familiar to us. The text is concise 
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and continuous with abundant notes on the 
authorities and the bibliography, and di- 
gressions in small type describing individual 
monuments. 

It is divided into sections on architecture, 
painting (including mosaics), sculpture, the 
minor arts and iconography. An _ intro- 
duction gives a sketch of the history of the 
study of Christian antiquities and of the 
relation of Christian to Pagan art. 

This arrangement according to subject 
matter admits of a full treatment of the 
development of the different arts, but has 
the great drawback of divorcing things so 
intimately allied as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and making it difficult to 
form a clear idea of the characteristics of 
any given place or of local variations from 
the general type. Thus we find the Cata- 
combs treated of under each of the five 
different heads, and have to consult the 
index and look up the references if we 
desire to form an idea of them as a whole. 

To those familiar with the monuments 
this is a small matter, but even serious 
students would be glad to have some short 
account of the general characteristics of 
Syrian, Coptic, and North African, not to 
speak of Byzantine, art. No doubt the 
limits of a handbook make this impossible. 

In the section on architecture, the author 
isa strong upholder of the theory of the 
direct evolution of the basilica from the 
dwelling-house of classical times. - He 
regards the Greek house with a single court 
as the origin of the Eastern type, where the 
fore-court is wanting, and the Graeco- 
Roman house with atriwm, tablinum, and 
peristylium as the origin of the Western. 
He combats the traditional theory of the 
conversion of Roman basilicas into churches, 
or even the assumption that their archi- 
tecture was borrowed from pagan basilicas. 
Yet the ‘dwelling-house’ theory cannot be 
received without reserve. If nothing else, 
it is extremely uncritical to take the type 
of the Attic house of the 5th century B.c., 
to place it beside the Graeco-Roman house 
of Pompeii, and regard them as both 
equally prototypes of public buildings of 
the fourth century A.D. Besides the 
hypothesis implies that the peristyliwm is an 
Italian addition to the Greek house. 

There is the further objection that it is 
assumed that the tablinwm was the scene of 
the sacramental ritual, that in process of 
time the peristylium ceased to be a garden, 
and was roofed over for thé reception of the 
congregation, that the atriwm was unroofed 
and changed its place to become a fore-court 





to the peristylium. This seems somewhat 
violent. 

The natural inference is that though the 
dwelling-house was the original meeting- 
place of the church and gave a distinctive 
form to its ritual, it was not the direct 
prototype of the basilica. The very name 
proves this. When an emperor wished to 
build a ‘palace’ rather than a ‘house’ for 
God, he was scarcely likely to take the 
ordinary house in the street as his model. 
The apse and the nave with colonnades and 
aisles are the marks of a large public 
building, are also characteristic of the 
basilica, and are what we should expect in 
a church built near or in a palace. The 
raised ‘tribunal’ and the chancel rails also 
suggest a basilica of the type preserved in 
the Domus Augustana on the Palatine and 
have no direct connection with the struc- 
ture of a private house. Further in a 
palace there was not the same _ strict 
adherence to the typical plan of house; 
witness Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, built 
on the model of a camp, in which the 
peristylium lies in front of the private 
apartments of the emperor. It seems then 
a safer hypothesis to look to the palaces 
rather than the Pompeian or Athenian 
house for the source of the basilica, 

In the account of the domed basilica, 
Professor Schultze, though he quotes 
Swainson and Lethaby’s Santa Sophia 
(1894), does not seem to have read it. He 
omits all mention of Jackson’s Dalmatia, 
though he refers to Salona, Aquileia and 
Grado. Among other omissions, are Prof. 
Baldwin Browne’s From Schola to Cathedral, 
1886, and Headlam’s Zcclesiastical Sites in 
Isauria (Hell. Soc. Suppl. 1892). 

In the sketch of martyrs’ tombs and 
chapel one looks in vain for an account of 
the remarkable memoria, which lies round 
the walls and under the foundations of the 
basilica at Salona. 

The section on iconography is very 
disappointing, though this is due more to 
the difficulty of treating the subject without 
adequate illustration. Here too the works 
of Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Twining (though 
not scientific, and treating as a rule of later 
periods) might have been mentioned. 

Yet with all its shortcomings the book is 
an admirable piece of work, when one 
considers the state of our knowledge and 
the numerous pitfalls that beset an inquirer. 
Prof. Schultze is eminently impartial, and 
we should judge that he is a Protestant— 
but this is only a surmise from the fact 
that he shows but little sympathy for 
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ecclesiastical matters or theology except as 
illustrating evolution. his will make his 
book all the more useful to archaeological 
students and may perhaps be a welcome 
change even to the professed theologian. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Fontanellato, near Parma. Excavations here have 
given additional support to the theory that the pre- 
historic settlements of the Po valley represent the 
elementary plan of the early Italian and Roman 
cities. The settlement was divided into four large 
quarters, each of which again was divided into in- 
sulae by cross-streets.! 


GREECE, 


Athens. —The task of deciphering, by the aid otf 
the nail-prints, the bronze inscription which once 
stood on the eastern architrave of the Parthenon, 
has been successfully accomplished by Mr. E. 
Andrews, of the American School. His results are 
as follows :—% e& ’Apelov mayou Bovan Kat 7 Bova} 
tav X. cal é diuos 6 AOnvatwy abtoxpatopa méy.oTtov 
Népwrva Kaicapa KAavdiov SeBaordy Teppavixdy cod 
iby orparnyoovros én tovs bwAltras Td bySoov Tod 
Kal émimeAnrod kal vowo8érov Ti. KAavdiov Noviov 
Tod biAivou ém) iepetas . .. THS.. . Ovyatpds. 

The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date at A.D. 61. It probably 
accompanied the erection of a statue of Nero, per- 
haps just in front of the Parthenon. 

The British School has been undertaking excava- 
tions which may give important results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the suburb 
of Kynosarges was for a long time thought to lie on 
the south-eastern side of Lykabettos ; but recently 
Dr. Dorpfeld“ has made it clear from the testi- 
mony of ancient authors that it lay further to the 
south, along the banks of the Ilissos. The Director 
of the School has had his attention drawn to a spot 
on the south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls 
away abruptly from a small plateau, on either side 
of which are two prominent hills, probably those 
mentioned by ancient authors in connection with 
Kynosarges, A trench was dug through the plateau 
and brought to light walls of the Roman period, one 
of the constructions being undoubtedly a calidar- 
ium, Which would point,to the existence of a gymna- 
sium (for which KynoSarges was famous). Frag- 
ments of Greek vases and various metal objects were 
excavated, also the remains of a large vase of 
Melian type. The extent of the ruins and solid 


1 Athenuewin, 28 March. 
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character of the masonry shows that this must have 
been the site of a large group of buildings, and it 
may reasonably be hoped that further research will 
prove the site to be that of Kynosarges.? 

Hi. B. WALrErs. 


Revue Numismatique. Part 1, 1896. 


2. Babelon, ‘L’éléphant d’Annibal. Deals 
with the small bronze coins, with obv. negro’s head, 


rev. elephant, found in Etruria and near lake 
Trasimene. Zabelon thinks that the elephant 
i 


connects the coins with the Italian expedition of 
Hannibal and not (as Garrucci thought) with that of 
Pyrrhus. These pieces may therefore have been 
struck ceive. 217 3B.c, in some Etrurian town that 
espoused the cause of Hannibal. The animal 
represented may possibly be the elephant on which 
Hannibal rode at the battle of the Trasimene (Liv. 
xxii. 2). This explanation seems on_ several 
grounds to be preferable to Garrucci’s, but, if 
correct, it furnishes one of the comparatively rare 
instances of the occurrence of a purely historical 
‘type’ on ancient coins.—J. Blanchet. ‘Les 
fonctions des triumvirs monétaires romains.’ On 
the tresviri acre, argento, auro, flando, feriwndo, 
Modern writers have generally supposed that the 
tresviri were first appointed when silver coinage was 
introduced at Rome (n.c. 269). But the first 
regular gold coinage. of Rome belongs to B.c. 87, and 
there is a difficulty in ascertaining the functions of 
these officers who are mentioned awro fiando at least 
as early as B.c. 100. Blanchet supposes that the 
original duty of the tresviri was to superintend the 
Treasury reserves kept in the form of cast ingots of 


gold and silver—‘lateres argentei atque aurei 
primum conflati atque in aerarium conditi,’ This 


would account for the mention of fresviri awro flando 
previous to the introduction of the gold coinage.— 
Chronique. Contains notices of several recent finds. 
—leviews. V. Bérard’s ‘De Yorigine des cultes 
arcadiéns,’ by Babelon; Gabrici’s ‘Contributo alla 
Storia della moneta romana’ (Augustus to Domitian) 
by Babelon. F. Gnecchi’s ‘Monete romane’ (ele- 
mentary manual), Milan, 1896, 


Revue Suisse, v. 1895. 

This periodical, which rarely contains papers on 
classical numismatics, has an article by Dr. Imhoof- 
3lumer, ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinasiens.’ It deals 
mainly with the coins of Hierokaisareia in Lydia. 
A bronze coin with the type of the Persian Artemis 
and the inscription [EP is attributed to Hierakome 
(ep. Polyb. xvi. 1; xxxii. 25). In the same article 
Imhoof-Blumer gives a summary of some results 
that he has arrived at during a recent study of the 
coins of Lydia, ete. Thus, he points out that 
Mossyna and Thyessos in Lydia did not strike 
coins, and that a coin hitherto supposed to have 
been struck at Selinus in Cilicia by Iotape, queen 
of Commagene, is really a misread coin of Hermo- 
capelia unconnected with Iotape. 

Warwick Wrorn. 


* Academy, 4 April. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Part1. 1896. 

Der Knightianismus und die grundfragen der 
Homerischen textkritik, A. Ludwich. A criticism 
of Cauer’s latest book ‘Grundfragen der Homer- 
kritik’ (Leipzig 1895). Zu'Sophokles Aias, O. Pusch- 
mann. In 706 proposes Avo’ épeuvdv &xos K.7.A. 
Die topographischen angaben der Ilias und die 
ergebnisse der ausgrabungen auf Hissarlik, H. 
Kluge. Considers (1) What can be learnt of a town 
below Troy from the Iliad and the various dis- 
coveries ? (2) Walls, towers and gates, especially the 
Scaean gate, (3) Houses, palaces, and places, (4) 
Tumuli. Nachtrdgliches zu Aristoteles *AOnvatwv 
moActela, F. Blass. [Cl. Rev. ix. 478.] Points 
out where his readings differ from Wilcken’s in 
Hermes vol. 30. Zu Demosthenes rede fiir Phormion, 
C. Riiger. Critical and explanatory notes on various 
sections. Fick’s die griechischen personennamen rev. 
(. Angermaun. <A work that does great honour to 
German industry and German knowledge. Zu 
Sophokles Electra, Th. Pliiss. Some criticisms of 
and additions to a number of passages treated by 
Vahlen in Berliner ind. lect. 1895. Zw Ovidius ex 
Ponto, H. Gilbert. In iv. 18, 23 punctuates as 
follows materiam quaeris? laudes: de Cacsare dixi, 
Die beischriften des Wolfenbiittler Propertius-codex 
Gud, 224, K. Dziatzko. Zu Livius, K. Hachtmann, 
In i. 51, 3 would read prima nocte for wna nocte, the 
numeral I having been wrongly taken for wna in- 
stead of prima, cf. Dion. Hal. iv. 47. W. Soltau. 
Considers whether in xxvi. 7 Livy has not followed 
Polybius directly. Criticizes Bethe’s dissertation 
(ind. lect. Rostoch. 1895) on the sources of Livy’s 
account of Hannibal’s march from Capua against 
Rome. Zu Lucanus de bello civili, L. Paul. In i. 
4 proposes to read wé for et...certatum (sit), so as to 
avoid having to take datum, conversum, and certa- 
tum as infinitives. Hin mittelalterliches Uliebes- 
gedicht, R. Helm. Ashort poem of twenty-one lines 
from the bibl. Barberina at Rome, already published 
in Novati’s ‘ carmina medii aevi’ (1883). 

Part 2, A. von Gutschmids Klcinen schriften ed. 
F. Riihl, rev. W. Schmid. There are 5 vols, de- 
voted respectively to Egyptology, and history of 
Greek chronography, history and literature of the 
Semitic peoples and old Church-history, history and 
literature of the non-Semitic peoples of Asia, Greek 
history and literature, history and literature of 
Rome and the middle ages. Zur etymologie einiger 
griechischen gitternamen, A. Dohring, Treats of (1) 
Rhea and Kronos, (2) Priapos, (3) Hephaistos. 
Obscrvationes grammaticae, L. Radermacher, On 
deiv—Béov, Biv—d) tv, eis—ris, ddev—A€yeiv, alpew 
—péyav alpev, bev Eddy, ei xal—ei 54, epeiv— 
A€yetv, tavti—radra and the like, rivts of, ove, 
GAR’ ovdé, mpdtws, véuos, pvats—d vduos, h vats. 
Zu Sophokles Aias, E. Holzner. In 510 proposes ei 
véos | tpopéws orepnels x.7.A. Nepos und Plut- 
archos, W. Soltau. The debt of P. to N. has not 
yet been acknowledged. N. was his most important 
biographical authority. Drei zvitbeziechungen in den 
Silven des Statius, J. Ziehen. In iv. 3, 19 keeps the 
MSS lumina...calvum. Finds other references to 
time in i. 5, 60 foll. and ii. 2, 30 foll. Kritische 
Kleinigkeiten, A, Weidner. Some places in Tacitus 
and Horace noticed. Die angeblichen meridiane der 


tabula Peutingeriana, K. Miller. Against Cuntz 
who sought to show that the author had taken 
certain meridians from Ptolemy. It is maintained 
that the attempt to find a mathematical foundation 
for the table is in vain. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 51. Part 2. 1896. 

Veber die Schriftstellerci des Klaudios Galenos iii., 
J. Ilberg. Continued from vol. 47 (1892). The 
order of the composition of his pathological and 
therapeutic works is here considered, and a con- 
jectural table of his writings is given from his first 
residence in Rome (after 163) to the time of Septi- 
mius Severus (after 193). Die Textgeschichte des 
Rutilius, C. Hosius. Contains the results of an 
investigation of a MS. in the library of the Duke of 
Sermoneta at Rome derived from the Bobiensis. 
Die panathendischen und eleusinischen ie pom otot, 
L. Ziehen. Supplements the dissertation of Schéll 
(1887) on the Athenian ‘Festkommissionen’ by 
information derived from the ’A@nv. moArtefa which 
was not then available. Das Verhdltniss der 
aristotelischen zu der thukydideischen Darstellung des 
Tyrannenmordes, P. Corssen. Agrees with Stahl 
[Cl. Rev. ix. 430] in rejecting the account of °A@. 
mod. that Thessalos and not Hipparchos was the 
lover of Harmodios, as against the usual version 
given by Thucydides. Beitraége zur lateinischen 
Grammatik, ii., Th. Birt. Continued from last 
number. This paper is on the shortenings of tro- 
chaie words. Die Theosophie des Aristokritos, A. 
Brinkmann. In this lost work A. attempted to 
show an essential identity between Hellenism, 
Christianity, and Manichaeism. Die Améstracht der 
Vestalinnen, H. Dragendorff. With two illustra- 
tions from statues excavated from the former. The 
chastity of the Vestal Virgin was compared to that 
of a wife not that of a virgin. She was the bride of 
the godhead, just as the Christian virgin, vowed to 
a religious life, is the bride of Christ. 


MIscELLEN. Lin nominaler Ablativus Singularis 
im Griechischen, F. Solmsen. Finds an abl, in the 
word Foixw in an inscr. recently found at Delphi, 
which Homolle explains as a gen. Das Zeugniss 
der delphischen Hymnen iiber den griechischen accent, 
J. Wackernagel. Noch ecinmal das vortheseische 
Athen, J. M. Stahl. A reply to Dorpfeld in the 
last number [sup. p. 77]. dd Simonis Atheniensis 


Sragmentum addendum, E. Oder. Contains some 


remarks of Mr. Kenyon on a fragment of Simon 
contained in a Brit. Mus. MS. [sup. p. 77]. De 
Phoenicis loco, L. Radermacher. Correction of a 
fragment in Athenaeus 5380 ¢e. Zu Philodem wep 
xoAakelas, M. Ihm. Some fragments in vol. i. 
of the second collection of the Volumina Hercu- 
lanensia pp. 74-83 emended. Nachtrag zu ‘ Zwet 
neu aufgefundenen Schriften der graeco-syrischen 
Literatur,’ V. Ryssel. The Greek text of this has 
now been discovered [sup. p. 77]. Die Fescenninen, 
E. Hoffmann. Compares Hor. ep. 2, 1, 139 foll. 
and Verg. Geo. 2, 385 foli. and distrusts the 
account of Hor. in some particulars. Zum Gedicht 
des Pseudosolinus, F. B. Varia,C. Weyman. Notes 
on Acts 28,16, Juvencus, Damasus, Prudentius, and 
digna dignis referred to by Biicheler in sup. vol. 46 
as a proverbial saying. 
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Mnemosyne. N.S. Vol. xxiv. Part 2. 


Ad Tacitum, E. B. Koster. On Ann, iii. 28, iii. 
30, Hist. ii. 70, and some passages of Dial. de Or. 
and Agric. Conjectanca ad Aeschyli Oresteam, L. 
A. J. Burgersdijk. 
conjectures of Wecklein, Weil, Hermann and Keck. 
Observatiunculae de jure Romano, J. C. Naber. 
Continued. (1) De publica praediorum traditione, 
(2) de clandestina possessione recuperanda, (3) 
quando possessio ab justo possessore transferatur, (4) 
interdictis retinendae possessionis recuperandi vim 
inesse. Ad Corpus Inscriptionum Rhodiarum, H. 
van Gelder. Continued from last number. Petro- 
Proposes nam modo 


nius c. 52, J. van der Vliet. 


1896. 


With special reference to the 
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fortunam suam <verebatur >, for nam modo For- 


tunatam <verebatur>. Emendantur Scholia Gracca 
in Aristophanis Pacem, H. van Herwerden. Ad 
Thucydidis vii. 56, 2, J. v. L. For bmd rév treita 
TOAD OavpacOjcecOar proposes bwd Tay exel m. 8, 
Codex Apulet Dorvillianus, J. van der Vliet. _Ad- 
notationes criticae ad Taciti Annales et Historias, J. 
C. G. Boot. Ad Sophoclis Electrae vs. 1370 sq., J. 
v. L. Thinks that Soph. wrote rodros re < tos > 
<kai>vew copois| <K>%AdAowt roitwy mAcloow, 
Quid est rd irnpéciwov? P. H. Damsté. Defends the 
old meaning (cushion) of this word against Breusing 
(Die Lisung der Trierenratsels p. 110), and against 
S. A. Naber(Mnemos, vol. 23, p. 265). [Cl. Rev. ix. 
429.] 








